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M E M OI RA s 


LADY WOODFORD. 


IN conſequence of being repeatedly rallied 
by you, for not giving you ſome account of 
the former part of my life, according to 
promiſe, I now fit down to be my own hiſto- 
rian ; and I fit down to write my narrative with 
.picalure, becauſe I believe that you will find 
amuſement in it. If you are acquainted with 
any girls in circumſtances ſimilar to mine, the 
2 of it may, perhaps, afford them inſtruc- 
tion. 

At a very early age was I treated by my 
mother with a harſhneſs and a neglect which 
hurt me exceedingly : ſhe never fondled me, 
ſhe hardly took any notice of me.—I was but 
too ſenſible of the unkind treatment I received 
of her, and fancying that ſomething was 
wanting in my carriage, I endeavoured, by 
many little aſfiduities to attract her attention. 
— hey ſeldom, indeed, proved ſucceſsful ; 
yet I perſevered, and ſtrove more than ever, 
by a number of infantine ways, which I 
thought would be winning, to make her bcha- 
viour affectionately maternal. 

One day, when I had laid my head in her lap 
with a childiſh fondneſs, ſhe ſtroked back my 
hair which, having been neglected, grew quite 
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2 MEMOIRS OF 
over my face, and ſaid, “ Look up Fanny— 
why, you have good eyes, child.” 

She then examined my hands and arms, and 
kiſled me; and from that hour began to take 
(apparently at leaſt) ſome ſatisfaction at the 
ſight of me. I was, at that time, juſt entered 


into my eleventh year, but I had only Jearnt 


a little common plain-workp and reading, at a 
petty day-ſchool, in which indeed, I took par- 
ticular pains to pleaſe, becauſe I was ambitious 
of being diſtinguiſhed by my miſtreſs, imagin- 
ing that her regard was better than nobody's 
but I chiefly wiſhed to be careſſed by my 
mother; and 1 actually envied ſeveral of my 


ſchool-fellows on finding that they were favou- 


rites at home. My with was at laſt accompliſh- 
ed; very ſoon afterwards my mother ſent me 

to a better ſchool; I learnt French and dan- 
cing, and as my lefſons were quite agreeable to 
me, I appeared to advantage in the perform- 
ance of them.—-My mother came to ſee me 
dance at a ball given by our maſter ; upon that 
occaſion I had new elothes and finer ones than 
ever; and I acquitted myſelf, tho' not till 1 
had felt many aukward ſenſations, entirely to 
the ſatisfaction of my mother and my maſter. 
he latter, indeed, paid more attention to 
me than I thought was neceſſary: I was too 
young, it is true, to underſtand his meaning, 
but I was old enough to know that his behavi- 
our was very particular, and it was, certainly, 


very diſagreeable.— My mother, alſo, obſerved 


it, and, by the queſtions which ſhe aſked, 


made me acquainted with things of which I 
had till then no idea. I was removed to ano- 
ther ſchool, at which I ſtaid but a little while, 


for, before I was fourteen, my mother agreed 


with maſters to teach me at home, and I ſel- 
dom 
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LADY WOODFORD. 3 
dom ſtirred without her. I was very much 
confined, yet I did not feel my confinement in- 
tolerable, as I had a great number of amuſing 
books both in French and Englith, which with 
my needle and my muſick I was greatly de- 
lighted with the latter) filled up my time in 4 
manner that pleas'd me extremly, —l learnt, 
alſo, to draw, and to paint in water-colours. 
The entertainment which I received from my 
various occupations, was only interrupted by 
the tireſome injunctions of my mother, with 
regard to my perſon ; ſhe would never ſuffer 
me to ſtand in the fon : 1 was obliged to wear 
gloves always, even when the weather was 
remarkably hot: my hair was frequently dreſ- 
ſed, and my teeth put under the direction of a 
dentiſt : all that trouble about me, I thought, 
was thrown away, as I was not often ſeen by 
any body ; for, young and ee as I was, 
I ſoon began to perceive I was dretied in order 
to be admired, tho' I was principally admircd, 
by my mother, who frequently made me dreſs 
myſelf according to her fancy. After having 
ſurveyed me, for about half an hour at a time, 
ſhe gave me a nod of approbation, and then 
ordered me to pull off my ornaments, and bury 
myſelf in my large cap, bandkerchief, and 
gloves again. — She would alſo, frequently, aſk 
me queſtions about the books the had given me, 
and gennerally recommended thoſe which were 
moſt calculated to raiſe the tender paſſions : 
but of her recommendations I took more notice 
afterwards. She furniſhed me with man 
books which treated of love, yet the . 
kept me from the fight of any men, my ma- 
ters excepted; ſeldom however leaviag me 
alone even with them. 
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Orc day being called away while my mulick 
maſtcr was teaching me a pathetic ſong, he 
ſeized the moment, and availing himſelf of 
her abience, he began to preſs my hands very 
warmly, in order, I imagined, to make me 
feel the beauties of the compoſition ; his ef- 
iorts had little ſucceſs, for he excited no emo- 
tions in me but emotions of diſguſt; and the 
indifference, or rather contempt, with which 
{ beheld him, while I haſtily ſnatched away 
my hand juſt when my mother re-entered the 
room, ſcemed to give her no ſmall delight. 
She only took notice, however, of my beha- 
our to him, by interrogating me about 5 

carriage, and never jeft us together after ards. 
Much in this manner did I ſpend my dme, 
till I was between fifteen and ſixteen. 
While I was fitting one mor ning in my dreſ- 
ſing-room, during my mother's abſence from 
home, from the windows of which I could ſee 
nothing but our own little garden, and co- 
louring ſome flowers upon vellum, the maid 
called to me, and begged me to come into the 
dining-room, as there was a great quarrel in 
the ſtreet, and as ſhe was afraid that a poor 
young gentleman would be murdercd. £ 
From the girl's account of the affair, I 
thought I ſhould be very much ſhocked by 
going into the dining-room, her repeated in- 
treaties however, added to a curiolity natural 
in young people, brought me, almoſt inſenſi- 
bly, to the window.—I then ſaw a very gen- 
tcel and handſome young man, endeavouring 
to defend himſelf againſt two or three ill-look- 
ing fellows, who wanted to lay violent hands 
upon him. — The mob took his part: ſome of 
them drove his adverſaries away, the reſt 
forced him towards our door, which Sally, 
running 
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running down, had opened, in ſpite of all I 
could ſay to prevent her committing ſo ind.{- 
creet an action. | 

The young gentlemen accordingly came in. 
Sally then ſhut the door upon the croud, and 
before I could tell how things had been manag- 
ed below, he entered the dreſſing room, to 
which I had retired, through fear; but the 
ſame fear had hindered me from making my— 
ſelf private. I ſtood therefore, rooted to the 
floor with aſtoniſhment; when he made his ap- 
pearance, without his hat, and 2 tus hair in 
the greateſt diſorder —his hair, diſordered as 
it was, ſecmed to be very fine; ; it was of a 
beautiful cheſnut colour: his clothes and lin- 
nen were torn, yet there was a charming ſym- 
metry in his features, and a gracefulneſs | in his 
air and manner, which rendered all the above- 
mentioned little diſadvantages too trifing to be 
regarded. I was certainly ſtruck at the ap- 
pearance he made, after having been ſo rudely 
treated by his enemies, and he looked equally 
ſurprized, if not more at the fight of me.— 
He ſtarted immediately, on ſetting his foot in 
the room, ſurveyed me a moment with the 
greateſt attention, and then, advancing to me 
in the moſt reſpectful manner, begged my par- 
don in the politeſt terms, for the liber ty he had 
taken in forcing himſelf into my apartment 
for ſhelter : but, at the ſame time, with very 
inſinuating accents, earncſtly defired me to 
permit him to give me an account of the affair 
which had occaſioned his intruſion, hoping 
that his narrative would in ſome meaſure apo- 
| logize for his behaviour. 

As to myſelf, I was ſilent and abaſhed: 1 
was very ſenſible that his admiſſion into the 
houſe was imprudent, and that tho' I had not 
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immediately encouraged it, I had done nothing 


to oppoſe it; yet I could not help feeling emo- 
tions in the young ſtrangers favour: I was 
 Blent and confounded—He accordingly, ſeeing 
that I made no attempt to lay reſtraint upon 
his tongue, began to open his defence.— 
Having been rather too free with my laſt 
quarters allowance,” faid he, © I bad only 


fifty guincas left, which were to have been 


pail to the perſous who ſent home ſome furni- 
ture for my apartments, but on meeting with 
a family in grcat diſtreſs, I could not refrain 
from aſſiſting them, hoping that thoſe to 
whom I was indebted would wait a little, when 
they were acquainted with the cauſe of my 
delay: but I was miſtaken : for tho' I deſcrib- 
cd, as feelingly as I could, the diſtreſſes of 
choſe whom I had relieved, the flinty-hearted 
tradcimen declared they would ſtay no longer 


ou their money; in conſequence therefore, 


f tei reſolutions, bailiffs were employed to 
arre The inhumanity of ſuch a pro- 
ceeding rouzed my anger, I confeſs, and urg- 
ed me to endeavour to batfle their deſigns, at 
leaſt, againſt me. Luckily the mob, believing 
that 1 had juſtice on my ſide, ſupported me, 


and ſpurred me to ſeek an aſylum in this 
houſe, as the door ſtood invitingly open. 1 
ſeized that moment to diſengage myſelf from 


my enemies, but I ſhall never forgive my- 


{elf for having given you, madam ſo much 


diſturbance.” 

I know not what anſwer I returned: 1 
was ready to fink with ſhame. I was extreme- 
ly confuſed : I was, alſo, prodigiouſly alarm- 
ed, tho” I could not tell why I was fo alarm- 


| ed. I had no reaſon, indeed, to believe that 
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my mother would be pleaſed with the admit= 
tance of a young ſtranger into the houſe du- 
ring her abſence, yet 1 was not conſcious of 
having invited him, nor of having given him 
any encouragement to come into it, tho” I cer- 
tainly ſhould have freely encouraged him to 


make it an aſylum, had I been miſtreſs of it: 


being naturally inclined to pity any human 
creature unfortunately ſituated. — I ſhould 
then have been only reſtrained by apprehenſt- 
ons with regard to the tumultuous behaviour 
of the mob, till I had received information 
about the motives. | 
The young ſtranger, perceiving me exceed» 
ingly embarraſſed, and incapable of replying to 
what he had communicated, concerning him- 
ſelf, approached, very reſpectfuliy, the table 
on which the vellum-drawing lay, which I had 


began to colour. —< May I preſume madam,” 


faid he, to look at your performance?“ 

I wade no anſwer, but, following him, took 
up the drawing and preſented it to him in the 
beſt manner I could. 

He took it from me, with a gentecl air, ex- 
preſſed no ſmall ſurprize and pleaſure at the 
fight of a picture ſo judiciouſly and beautifully 
executed—{I uſe his own words) and with a 
look full of admiration aſked me if I acquitted 
myſelf in every thing Lundertook in the ane 
maſterly way. | 

I bluſhed at his praiſes : I thought them too 
extravagant. I felt myſelf undeſerving of 
them, yet they gave me a ſatisfaction which I 
never ſelt before: a ſatisfaction which 1 could 
not expreſs?“ 

6 Do you ſtill learn to paint, madam *” 

L do not learn at this time Sir,” replied 
I; “ the perſon who taught me left England 
8 B 4 about 
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about a month ago, in order to reſide in 


Italy.” 
He then took out his watch, ſhook his 


head, and with a figh, aſked me if I would 


permit him to wait on me ſometimes, to pay 


his grateful acknowledgments for the ſhelter 1 


had afforded him. 
I anfwered that I had never any viſitors un- 


known to my mother, and that as ſhe was not 


at home I could fay nothing to his requeſt. 

« Only ſay,” replied he, with a very parti- 
cular expreſſion in his eyes and voice, “that 
my ſeeing you now and then, will not be diſ- 


agreeable to yourſelf, and I vill be contented 


at preſent.” 
He took my hand while he "TT theſe 


words, and by fo doing threw me into a ſecond 
embarraſſment, but an embarraſiment much 


more pleaſing than' the firſt was.—For ſome 


moments I had no anſwer ready for him; du- 


ring my heſitation he kept his eyes fixed on 
me, and preſſed my hand to his boſom. 

To deliver myſelf, at length, from importu- 
nities which began to make me very aukwardly 
uneaſy, I told him, that as I had never ſeen 


him before, I was not able to return an anſwer 
to his queſtion.—“ It is almoſt impoſlible, 


Sir,” added I, for people, on ſo ſhort an ac- 
quaintance, to know whether they are agreable 
to each other or not.“ 


IJ am ſorry,” ſaid he, with another ſigh, 


that I have not been ſo fortunate as to make 


an impreſſion upon you, deep as that which 


you have made on me, with your charming 
perſon, fine accompliſhments, and amiable 
manners: however, if you will but ſay that 


you diſcern nothing in me to create diſguſt, I 
will hope that, upon a nearer acquaintance, 


my 
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my. efforts to pleaſe may be 4 not diſagreeable, at 
leaſt, to you. 

He then, before I was aware of his deſign, 
raiſed my hands to his lips, and kiſſed it. 

As ſoon as he had quitted the room, my 
firſt wiſh was to call him back; my heart, al- 
ready too partial in his favour, accuſed me of a 
failure in point of hoſpitality : but the fear of 
being thought too forward, hindered me from 

acting agreeably to the innocent impulſes of 
my inclination.—I ran to the window to ſee if 
| | thoſe who had attempted to detain him had 
| withdrawn themſelves, and felt as if I had diſ- 
covered both ill- nature and ill-breeding by not 

| having aſked him to ſtay till I was ſure his pur- 


5 ſuers were quite gone. 

5 The crowd was diſperſed, but I waited, in 
f vain, to ſee him who, I ſoon found, engroſſed 
my thoughts.—I remained at the window till 
W my eyes were fatigued with looking at the vari- 


ous objects in the ſtreet, and then called Sally, 
who gave me an opportunity to be very inqui- 
ſitive, by telling me that the gentleman had eſ- 
caped from one of the kitchen windows which 
opened into the court, as he believed that he 
ſhould, by ſo leaving the houſe, clude the 
ſearch 'of thoſe who might be watching for 
him. | 
I was pleaſed to hear that he had taken ſo 
much care of himſelf, tho' I was ſtill uneaſy, 
becauſe I had not thought of detaining him 
till he might get away ſafely, but upon my diſ- 
cloſing my ſentiments about this ſubject to 
Sally, the told me, that I had more reaſon to 
be ſatisfied with his departure than diſcon- 
tented about it.—“ Tis better as it is, Madam,” 
added ſhe, if my miſtreſs had come home 
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the might have been very angry, and we ſhall 

have the gentlemen here again Pl lay my life.” 
I did not, I confeſs, thoroughly, comprehend 

her meaning, but ] felt a ſecret pleaſure ariſing 


from what ſhe had uttered. 


In this ſtate was I when my mother came 
home; rather loſt in reflections upon what had 


juſt paſſed. 


As ſoon as I could recover myſelf a little, I 
told my mother what had happened: I did 


not, indeed, acquaint her with every particu- 


lar, I only informed her that a young gentle- 
man ran into our houſe to get out of the 


have related, with the ſame fidelity, eve 
cident which had happened during her ab 


0 


hands of ſome ill looking men in the ſtreet.— 
the ſimple fact faithfully; I ſhould 


in- 


ence. 
Yet I preſentiy found that the intelligence 1 
had imparted to her was not, in Her opinion, 
of a tritling nature, by the number of her in- 
terrogations, which I anſwered as well as 1 
I made no falſe diſcloſures, but I did 


not dwell minutely upon every circumſtance, 


as I do now for aur 


amuſement.— l was cauti- 


0u3—tho' I hardly knew at that time why 1 


was fo—l ſcorned to impoſe upon my mother, 


yet I thought it not at all neceflary to load my 
narrative with the repetition of trivial circum- 


nances. 


Ihe next day my mother ſcarce left me a 
moment —Salh, however, found an opportu- 
nity to flip a letter into my haad, unſeen by ber, 
1 took i, but as I did not know her meaning. 


IJ aſked her what it was. 


« A letter,“ replied the, whiſpering 3 © read 
it in a moment before my miſtreſs comes in 


from the garden.“ 


« Why 


2 


* 
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* Why this hurry ?” ſaid I:“ from whom 
did you receive it?“ added I, with an air of 
indifference. 

Ifritated by that indifference, ſhe cried, 


„Lord help me, how can you ſtand aſking ſo 


many queſtions, when there is no time to loſe? 
your mother will be in before you can get half 
way through it.“ 

I can read it as well,” replied I, © when 
ſhe is here, as when ſhe is abſent.” 

«© But you muſt not,” anſwered ſhe peeviſh- 
ly: * ſhe will be angry with you, and you 
will be ſorry, by and bye, to ſind that you 


have not rezd it by yourſelf.” 


Thus urged, I at laſt complied and opened 
my letter: it contained a declaration which 
was conveyed in very elegant, and very im- 
paſſioned terms. I coloured as I read on, and 
my heart fluttered; yet I was not a little pleaſ- 
ed to find mylclf ſo tender ly addreſſed by a man, 
whom I thought, tho? 1 had feen him but once, 
extremely agreeable. 

'The artful Sally, more intelligent than I 
was, ſaw immediately the impreſſion which 
the letter had made on me, and preſſed me 
to anſwer it without delay: “ That is,” 
added the, « as ſoon as my miſtreſs le aves you 
alone.“ 

„ And why may I not anſwer it when my 
mother is with me, ſuppoſing I am to anſw er it 
at all?“ 8 

% Lord bleſs me, Miſs,“ cried the. ©« you 
are enough to make any body mad; why you 
know as well as I, that my miſtreſs will be an- 
gry with us all.“ 

„It would be wrong then, to anſwer it, 


Sally.“ 


% Was 
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« Was ever any thing like you?“ ſaid ſhe, . 


haſtily : „there are a great many things which 
my miſtreſs does not approve of, and yet there 
is no harm in them—People think differently.” 
Les: — Lou and my mother may think 
differently; but it is better for my mother and 
me, perhaps, to think alike.“ 

Sally now began to loſe all patience, eſpeci- 


ally as ſhe heard my mother coming. With 


looks full of the greateſt diſcontent —“ Well 
then Miſs, I beg, at leaſt, that you will not 
ſay any thing to my miſtreſs about the letter.” 
«© Here then, take the letter,” replied I, 
% holding it out to her.” 55 
You will be ſurprized, my dear friend, at 
my ſo cafily parting with my letter, the firſt of 


the kind I had ever received, and in every 


reſpect ſafſicient to gratify my vanity : but not 
to make myſelf appear in a falſe light, I muſt 
honeſtly confeſs, that I really did not know in 
what manner to anſwer my lover's affectionate 


epiltle, and that I. really had a particular aver- 


fion to all kinds of deceit—I therefore gave it 


up, but J will ſincerely own, that I more than 


once wiſhed for a fight of it again, ſo very 
inſinuating is flattery to a young mind, —How- 
ever, though I really longed to read all the 
fine things which were written about me, all 


the well-rurned-compliments to my perſon, to 


my manners, &c. &c. I had courage enough 
peremptorily to reſiſt all Sally's perſuaſions; 
and at laſt to tell her, that if the ſpoke another 
word upon the ſubject, I would acquaint my 
mother with her impertinence. T 

To make myſelf amends, in ſome meaſure, 
for this littie ſacrifice, I indulged myſelt in 
ſealing many looks in the glaſs, to ſee if my 


little perfon any way deſerved the fine enco- 


miums 
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miums which had been ſo liberally beſtowed 
upon it: and, to ſay truth, I not only went 
away extremely well ſatisfied with it, but re- 
turned, ſeveral times, to it, to ſurvey my 
whole Sgure, becauſe I was partial enough to 
my own beauty, to believe that my lover had 


not in the leaſt flattered me.—Emotions, ſimi- 


lar to thoſe which I then felt, agitate the bo- 
ſom of every girl, I fancy, when the firit finds 


| herſelf admired; and you may aik your own 


heart, Maria, if they are not natural. 
When I had ſufficiently enjoyed the ſenſati- 
ons ariſing from the ſurvey of my perſonal _ 
charms, I reflected upon my ingenuity in tra- 
cing and colouring thoſe flowers which my ad- 
mirer had ſo highly commended, and the 
remembrance of his commendations gave me 
ſo much delight, that I wiſhed to hear them 


repeated ; I, therefore, told my- mother, one 
day, that my drawing, when it was finiſhed, 
_ would appear, I thought, to eee hung 


up in the parlour. 

« Ay, Fanny,” replied ſhe, © when it is 
really finiſhed: you draw and colour pretty 
well for the time you have learnt, but I intend 


to have you receive further inſtruction before 


you exhibit your performances, when I meet 
with a maſter to my mind.” 

This ſpeech happened to be delivered when 
Sally was preſent, from whom I had not heard 
yo more about my young gentleman. 

The next day my mother was called down 
to a perſon who came to offer his ſervice as a 


drawing-maſter.—In leſs than half an hour ſhe 
came and told me that ſhe had agreed with 


Mr. Bendiſh, who was to come the following 
morning at eleven. 


When 
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When I went to this new maſter, I was 
ſtruck at the ſight of him; I was exceedingly 
ſurpriſed, for he ſtrongly reſembled in his 


Features and ſtature, air and manner, the 
young gentleman who had taken refuge in our 
houſe ; but then that fine hair which ſo grace- 


fully thaded his face, was no longer to be 
ſeen; a large brown bob wig was, apparently, 


the only covering to his head, and a flouching 


ill-made great coat, hanging looſe about him, 
prevented me from diſtinguiſhing his ſhape ; 
with an unruffled ſhirt, with a pair of dirty 


gloves, and with a ſuitableneſs throughout his 


whole dreſs, his figure was deſtitute of all gen- 
tility; ſtill, however there was a captivating 
ſomething about him which put me in mind of 
my admirer, and indeed the reſemblance was 
ſo glaring, that I could not help bluſhing when 
my eyes encountered his: and I could not per- 
ſuade myſelf that I had never ſeen him before. 


The moment he ſpoke, all my uncertainty 
about him was at an end; but my aſtoniſhment 
and my confuſion were increaſed : I became, 


however, leſs and lets embarraſſed in his com- 


pany, as he converſed in a manner perfectly 


caly and engaging both with my mother and 
with me: and the inſtructions which he gave 
me, intermixed with encomiums on my taſte 
and genius, ſoon rendered me as free from 
ſtiffneſs as he himſelf was.—Nothing tends 
more to give us that decent affurance ſo neceſ- 
fary in our commerce with the world, as felf- 
ſatisfaction ; but that ſatisfaction can only be 
well founded when it ariſes from the praiſ-s 


beſtowed upon us by people of judgment. 


My mother, who ſeemed to be as hied aly 
pleaſed with Mr. Bendiſh as I was, decla 
when he was gone, that ſhe had a very { 5 
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opinion of his abilities; but added, that ſhe 
wondered why a man ſo capable of teaching 
to draw, ſhould chuſe to appear in ſo mean a 
dreſs.—** I cannot ſuppoſe that he wants em- 


ployment,” continued ſhe, © he muſt there- 


fore be either idle or extravagant : if he is idle 
he will never take the trouble to get money, 
and if he is extravagant, he will ſquander 


what he receives: he will, conſequently, be 


needy, and ncedy people are always dangerous 
in a houſe: we muit, therefore, have an eye 
upon him, while he comes hither.— His viſits, 
however, to this houſe will not be frequent, | 
as you will learn more under hrs direction in a 
month, than with a man leſs qualified in his 
profeſſion in a year.” 

I could not help inwardly agreeing with my 
mother moſt cordially, I own, though I gave 
my aſſent to what ſhe had uttered with an aux- 
ward ſort of a ſmile; as aukwardly I told her 
that, with ſuch a maſter, much might be 
learnt in a little time. 

Luckily for me though ſhe is, in general, 
very penetrating, ſhe did not comprehend the 
full meaning of my reply. 

As ſoon as Sally came into the room, he 
darted a fignificant glance at me.—When we 
were by ourſelves ſhe ſaid, © There, Miſs, now 
I hope you will believe that Mr. Seymount 
(that was the name which concluded his letter) 
is ſincerely in love with you, ſince he has diſ- 

uiſed himſelf on purpoſe to get into the houſe, 
that he may ſee you, and ſpeak to you.” 

I took the hint, and inſtantly replied, with 
as grave a face as I could put on, —“ Pra 
Sally, how came you to fancy that Mr. Bendiſh 
is Mr. Seymount ? For my part, I confeſs, I 


never 
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never ſaw two people more different from each 
other.” 

« Ah! Miſs Fanny,” cried the girl, “ you 
very well know, that the only difference be- 
tween them lies in the appearance.” 

I made no anſwer; I had, already, learnt a 
little cunning: beſides, I did not chuſe, out- 


wardly, to join with the maid in impoſing up- 


on my mother. I knew that I had not invited 
Mr. Seymount to come and ſee me, either in 
his own dreſs, or diſguiſed, and therefore was 
nqt accountable for the conſequences.—His 
perſon and converſation, indeed, gave me fo 
much pleaſure, that I could not with for the 


prohibition of his viſits; and, as long as I felt 


that I was not chargeable with the introduction 
of him as a drawing maſter, I thought I might, 
innocently, enjoy the agrecable ſenſations ariſ- 
ing from them with propriety; and while I 
made no attempt to gratify the wiſhes of my 
heart indiſcreetly, I firmly believed, that no 
inconveniences could reſult from the decepti- 
on with regard to Mr. Seyxmount's ap- 
pearance. „ 

Mr. Seymount hourly improved upon me as 
a companion, an I made honrly improvements 
under him as 2 maſter: I applicd myſelf fo cloſe- 
ly to my drawing and painting, that I could 


ſcarce fail of making a contiderable progreſs in 


them. He allo attempted to render me ſenſible 
of the tender paſſion —My mother watched us 
both very narrowly, but ſhe aid not, I fancy, 
entertain any ſuſpicions concerning my lover, 
ſo dexterous was he in the management of 
his looks, and in the conveyance of his notes. 


Often did he ſteal the moſt fignificant glances 


at me, and often, in a moment for which he 
had waited with the utmoſt impatience, preſſ- 
1 
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ed my hand unperceived, or whiſpered ſome- 
thing ſoft in my ear, or made ſome ſign which 


diſcovered what he wiſhed to communicate to 


me. — I was by no means a dull ſcholar in any 
ſhape, yet, in order to quicken my compre- 
henſion, he, on the ſecond day of his coming 
found an opportunity to flip a letter into my 
hand, in which he again informed me of the 
violence of his paſſion; among many tender 
and flattering paſſages in it, were the follow- 
ing ones, —“ You muſt ſurely be convinced 
of my fincere attachment to you, as I have 
diſguiſed myſelf on purpoſe to gain admittance 
to you.—My father is determined never to 


conſent to my marrying any woman who has 


not a large fortune, but I ſolemnly declare, 
that I can feel tender ſentiments for you 
alone; and as I knew that your mother would 


not permit me to viſit you till I had it in my 


power to ſupport my pretenfions; as I was, 
alſo, unable to live without you, I pitched 
upon a method which promiſed ſucceſs, and 


T have, hitherto, luckily ſucceeded. —I have 


only to wiſh that your ſenſations in my favour 
may be equal to mine in yours. Accept my 
beſt acknowledgement for not unmaſking me 
to your mother, and for encouraging my 
endeavours to render myſelf agreeable to 
you.” 

The other paſſages were chiefly of the com- 
plimentary kind: but ſuch compliments, 
Maria—ſufficient to turn the head, if not 
touch the heart of a young girl of my age, 
who was not void of ſenſibility.— However, 
not all his attentions and aſſiduities, too art- 
fully calculated to gain upon the mind of a 


young perſon who had never been treated with 
ſuch 
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ſuch high adulation before, could make me {9 
far forget mylelf, as to return any anſwer to 


His letter in writing; but I will honeſtly own 
that I, more than once, wiſhed diſcretion 
would have warranted a written reply to it, as 


T thought he had, by condeſcending to diſguiſe 


himſelf merely for the ſake of ſeeing me, given 


a very ſtrong proof of his paſſion for me. 
By perſevering in my prudential reſolution, 
I made him at length really unhappy ; he cer- 


tainly, appeared to be ſo, and the change in 


his countenance left me no room to ſuppoſe 
that my eyes were miſtaken.—He looked ex- 


ceedingly dejected, fighed frequently, and 


ſeemed to be actually in a very agitated ſtate, — 
The anxiety of his mind, ſtrongly viſible, was 
rendered ſtill leſs diſputable by the fret fulneſs 


and petulance which he often diſcovered in my 


company: the penſil and the colours frequently 
extorted peevith expræſſions from him, and 
ſometimes ſuch expreſſions were directed to me, 


tho' I could perceive that he ſtrove to correct. 


himſelf whenever he had too haſtily thrown 


them out—I was not offended at them myſelf, 


I looked upon them as proofs of his ſincerity, 


but they had a different effect upon my mother. 
—While he was polite, and cven gallant in his 
behaviour, ſhe appeared to be alarmed, and 
never left us together; the moment he grew 
dejected and peeviſh, ſhe was off her guard, 


and believed that there was nothing to appre- 


hend.—'How often are the moſt fagacious 
people miſtaken, juſt when they are paying 


_ themſelves the higheſt compliments upon their 


penetration?) She went about her family af- 
fairs, therefore, without any ſuſpicions. 


One day, when we were by ourſelves, Mr. 
Seymount threw himſelf at my feet, and with 


all 
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all the ſigns of a real paſſion in his counte- 
nance, with all the eloquence of a man truly 
enamoured, with all the impatience of a man 


_ eager to be drawn out of a ſtate of the moſt 
perplexing uncertainty, he entreated me only 


to ſay whether I thought it poſſible for me ever 


to think of him in the manner he wiſhed.— The 


language in which he dclivered his ſentiments 
in my favour, the anxiety which diſturbed his 
fine features, his faultering voice, and the tre- 
mor through his whole frame, ſufficiently con- 
vinced me, that he loved me. I was not ſo 
weak as to ſuppoſe that, after fo ſhort an ac- 


quaintance, he could have a fincere eſteem for 


me,—However, his behaviour was ſo affect- 

ing, that I could not behold him with indit- 

fexence:. | 
As I was naturally modeſt, and had ac- 

quired nice ideas about diſcretion, I was fi- 

lent. 

To oblige me to ſpeak, he ſeized both my 


hands, and preſſed them, alternately, to his 


lips; I did not withdraw them, becauſe I did 
not think there was any harm in his holding 
them a little while, and becauſe I was not wil- 
ling to deprive him of the ſatisfaction which 
he ſeemingly enjoyed. 5 

In this ſituation we remained ſome time, 
how long we ſhould have remained in it, I can- 
not ſay, if my mother, quite unexpected, 
I am ſure, by us both, had not entered the 
room... 5 

She ſtarted back a few paces, lifted up her 


hands and eyes with aſtoniſhment, and colour- 


ed like ſcarlet. 5 


Sey mount roſe precipitately. 


It is very well, Sir,“ ſaid ſhe—“ I did 
not, I own, expect this behaviour, but as I may 
8 thank 
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thank you for letting me into your ſecret, 1 


ſhall not divulge it.—I ſhall only tell you, 
that you come no morc to this houſe. As to 
my daughter, I ſhall, undoubtedly, make Her 


ſenſible of the impropriety of her conduct, ob- 


lige her to return to her duty, and“ 

Ah, Madam,“ cried h:, interrupting her; 
hear me a moment dare believe that you 
will pardon what is paſt. But ſhould you think 
you have reaſon to be offended with me, let 
me prevail on you to <xculpate Miſs Wanley, 
for ſhe has in no. ſhape deſerved your anger or 
reſentment on my account.—l loved her, Ma- 
dam, the firſt inſtant chance threw me in her 
way : and you may eaſily ſuppoſe that it was 
impoſſible for me not to love her more upon a 
nearer acquaintance.—But as I am ſo unfortu- 
nately circumſtanced, at preſent, as not to be 
able to offer my hand—my father nat having 


yet made me independent thought I might, 


with propriety, endeavour to ſecure her af- 


fections, eſpecially, as I was, at the ſame time, 


trying to ſecure a fortune worthy of her ac- 
ceptance. However, as I well know that ſuch 
a public avowal of my paſſion, if it ſhould reach 
my father's ears, (who thinks a woman with a 
ſmall fortune no object for me) would retard 
the allowance which I wiſhed to obtain for her 
ſake alone, and as I dared not to expect the ad- 


miſſion of my viſits to Miſs Wanley, till they 


were authorized by my father's approbation, 
or till I became my own maſter; being alſo ut- 
terly unable to exiſt in a ſtate of ſuſpence 
with regard to Miſs Wanley's opinion, I avail- 
ed myſelf of the firſt moment you left me alone 


with her, to plead my paſſion—-I pleaded for 


a favourable anſwer, but you came in before 
any anſwer was returned: ſo that I am {till up- 
| | on 
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on the rack of uncertainty.—Permit your amia- 
ble daughter, therefore Madan, to decide my 
fate in your preſence.” 

He then caſt the moſt imploring looks at me. 
—Equally aſhamed, and intimidated,” I ſtood 
with my eyes fixed upon the floor, without 
uttering a ſingle ſyllable. 

My mother halli anſwered for me—* I am 
willing to believe, Sir, that my daughter, has 
been, hitherto, diſcrcet, and I wili do my ut- 
moſt endeavours to keep her to.—Go, child, 
go up to your chamber immediately, and ſtay 
till I ſend for you“ 

I made a low curtſy, exprefiive of obe- 


dience, to my mother, and another to Mr. 


Seymount, with which I ſtrove to make grate- 
ful acknowledgments for all the fine things he 
had ſaid to me. 

Juſt as I turned to leave the room he ſtopped 
me; laid his hand gently on mine, and with a 


look at my mother, the moſt fignificant ima- 


ginable, cried, © Ah! Madam! do not ſend 
her. away till the has declared whether ſhe can 
beſtow her affections upon me when it js in my 

power to ſolicit that bleſſing in a proper man- 
„ 

« When that day arrives, Sir,” replied my 
mother, with a peremptory tone, it will be 
time enough for you to ſpeak to her about her 
anſwer.— Leave us directly ”—continued ſhe, 
ſternly, to me. 

© Do not ſpeak harſhly to her,” ſaid Sey- 
mount, © do not chide her on my account: if 
there is any thing wrong in my being here, be 
has, certainly no ſhare in it: let her not, 


therefore, ſuffer a momeut's uncalineſs for 
me. | 


99 
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« Go girl—go—” cried my mother, ſtill 
more angrily. 

More touched by my lover's pleadings for me, 
than by any part of his preceding carriage, I 
left the room, and leſt Yin with the reluctance 
which I. could neither conquer nor conceal, 
from my mother, at leaſt. 

My mother, coming, ſoon afterwards into 
my apartment, found me in tears. 

« And ſo you are weak enough,” ſaid ſhe, 
« to cry for this man; a man who cannot feel 
the ſmalleſt regard for you: a man who, like 
too many of his ſex, purfues you only for your 
deſtruction; and you are not capable of ſeeing 
through his defigns, or elſe are ſimple enough 
to be taken in by his ſmooth tooks and infinua- 
ting ſpeeches.— This comes, child, from your 
ignorance; were you to ſee Mr. Seymount in a 
right light, you would, I dare ſay, be cured of 
of your fooliſh fancy for him :—but come, 
wipe away your tcars, and tell me every thing 
| that has paſſed between you: by nothing, ex- 


cept a faithful relation of this filly affair, can 


you atone for the encouragement you have 
given Mr. en wirhout my approba- 
tion.” 


« Indeed, 8 replied I, bluſking, « ] have not | 


encouraged him.” 
« No?” anſwered ſhe— 
not encourage him when you liſtened to him? 


With regard to our commerce with men, Fanny, 


there are but two ways of acting, a right and 
a wrong one. She who ſuffers a lover to make 


his addrefles to her, gives him ſufficient en- 


couragement : but come; begin.” 

I obeyed, and ſpoke the truth —Having 
mentioned the rece! pt of two letters my mother 
haſtily defired to ſee them. 
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Trembling with ſhame, I drew them from 
my pocket and gave them to her, trying, at 


the ſame time, to hide my tears, and to dry 


them with my handkerchief. 

When ſhe bad peruſed them with attention, 
ſhe cooly put them into her pocket, and, look- 
ing earneſtly at me, faid, © And fo you cry, 
child, becauſe I have prevented a man from 
impoſing on you, inſtead of thanking me for 
my care of you? you actually grieve at 55 ſav- 
ing you from ruin?“ 

By this time 1 had gained a little courage. 
« As Mr. Seymount, Madam, behaved to me 
in the moſt obliging manner, I could not help 
being ſorry to ſee him roughly treated.“ 

« Roughly, do you call it, Miſs ? Did I, 
by deſiring a man whoſe company is, by no 


means, proper for you, to come no more to 


the houſe, treat him roughly? But you are 
a ſimpleton, and don't know any better yet.— 
What you call an obliging manner is only flat- 
tery: all men entertain young women with flat- 
tering language; it coſts them nothing: it 
frequently, howexer, makes too deep an im- 


preſſion upon weak minds, as it ſoothes our va- 


nity and ſelf- love, two paſſions ever eager to 
be gratified. We are naturally inclined to like 
thoſe who ſeem to feel an inclination for us, 
and— 

64 Is not fork a propenſity in us laudable * 
ſaid I, interrupting her with a ſpirit of which I 
did not think myſeif capable Whom ſhould 
we love but thoſe who love us?“ 

My mother ſtared at me.—l was not a little 


ſurprized at myſelf, but I felt a kind eſteem 


for Mr. Seymount, riting from gratitude, for 
his conſideration on my account, and under 
the impulſe of that emotion was, perhaps, 


unbecomingly 


many reaſons: 


conſulted upon theſe occaſions. 
properly ſaid, that Mr. Seymount has made 
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unbecomingly bold in my behaviour, yet I 
thought, at the ſame time, that I barely did 
Mr. Seymount juſtice by my ſpirited carriage. 
My mother ſoon replied in a tone and manner 
which ſilenced me—* Parents and guardians 
are,” ſaid the, the only perſons to be firſt 


It cannot be 


any propoſal to me on your account, becauſe 
he is dependent on his father, and becauſe his 


father will not render him otherwiſe, unleſs 


he confents to marry a woman with a large 


 fortune.—Think no more of him, therefore; 


he ought never to be thought on by you for 
belides, ſuppoſing him to be a 
proper perſon for you, can you imagine that 
ſuch forwardneſs will not diſguſt him? The 


way to win men is to keep them in purſuit z 
the pleaſure of the chaſe is at an end when 


the game is taken.” 
This laſt obſervation of my mother's hurt 
me more than any thing ſhe had ſaid. 


with having diſcovered too great a fondneſs 
for a man almoit a ſtranger to me, that I ab- 
ſolutely ſhrunk within myſelf and retired, 
covered with confuſion, determining, whatever 


it coſt me, to give no farther encouragement 


to Mr. Seymount, ſhould he ſolicit me ever ſo 
much. On ſecond thoughts, however, I con- 
cluded that if he was really the man my mother 
had deſcribed, he would naturally avoid me as 
a girl unworthy of his attention.— This reflec- 
tion drew a flood of tears from my eyes. — Let 
I wept more for the imputation of indelicacy, 
than for the abſence of my lover. My mo- 
ther's ſatirical inuendo, with regard to my for- 
wardneſs, made me extremely miſerable, and 

reſolved 


I was 
ſo much pained to be, tho” indirectly, charged 


ſtooped a little from his age; his features were 
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reſolved to behave with the greateſt reſerve 
when any men fell in my way.—lI forgot to 
tell you that, upon my mother's enquiring how 
I came by the letters—for I had never been ac- 
cuſtomed to diſguiſe the truth—the ſuſpected 


Sally: Sally was therefore inſtantly diſcharged, 


and another maid ſupplied her place.—I was 
ſorry to be under a neceflity of making Sally 
ſuſpected, but I always abhorred deceit, and 


could not think of joining with her in unpo- 
ſing upon my mother. 


A few days after we were ſettled again, my 
mother ordered me to dreſs myſelf to go out, 
and, having ſent for a coach, bade the man 
drive to Kenſington Gardens. The pleaſant- 
neſs of the evening, and the different ſets of 
company ſcattered up and down the walks, 
aftorded me great entertainment, but I thought 
too much of Mr. Seymount, not to with that 
he had been by my fide, and not to figh for 
his appearance. —More than once was I in 
hopes of meeting him en paſſunt, but when 1 
found myſelf diſappointed—(tho' I had not 
any reaſon to expect the ſight of him) I became 


dejected, and made very ſhort anſwers to eve- 


ry thing my mother ſaid to me. 
At laſt we met with an old gentleman whom 
I had never ſeen before. My mother called 


him Sir Thomas. He accoſted us with a great 


deal of politeneſs, and furveyed me from head 
to foot with an attention, which would have 
confiderably diſguſted me, had I not been 
thinking about quite a different man. | 
When the Baronet had finiſhed his exar i- 


nation of my perſon, and taken off his eyes, 


my curioſity led me to take a view of his.— 
He was very tall, and gentecly made, bu: 


r al 
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all elegant, and I dare fay his complexion had 


been naturally a fine one, but it appeared, at 


that time, the complexion of art—His face 


was ſmooth, but diſagreeably ſo, and the gloſs- 


neſs upon it evidently refulted from a coſmetick 
waſh. His teeth were, apparently, falſe ones, 
and they did not, in my opinion, make him 
look younger. This antiquated, patched-up 
figure, however, ſoon attached himſelf to me, 
and ſtrove, by numberleſs civilities and aſſidui- 
ties to pleaſe me; but in vain did he attempt 
to give me pleaſure. How offenſive are the ef- 
forts of the old, to ſhine in parts in which 
the young only play with any propriety ? 


We walked till I was quite weary of my ve- 


ncrable admirer, and not at all ſatisfied with 


the behaviour of my mother: they would have 


been both glad, moſt probably, to have ſeated 
themſelves, ſo tired were they—not of each 
other's company, but of the exerciſe. 

Sir Thomas, . perceiving, by our looks, that 
we withed to fit down, aſked my mother if 


he ſhould order his coach to come up to the 


den-gate. 
On her aſſenting to his propoſal, he handed 
us in, and bade the coachman to drive home. 
We ſtopped in Groſvenor- ſquare. 
As I knew nothing of the deſign concerted 


between Sir Thomas and my mother, I was 
ſurprized at our entrance into a magnificent 
houſe. 'The lofty ſtair-caſe, the ſuit of rooms, 


pictures, glaſſes, girandoles, vaſes, carpets; 
in ſhort, every object I ſaw attracted my atten- 
tion.—Yet, as I found myſelf extremely un- 


willing to be pleaſed.-with the Baronet, or with 
any thing belonging to him, I was inclined to 


repreſs my aſtoniſhment, or my ſatisfaction— 
He was plainly upon the watch for _ _ 
| 5 oke 
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| looked at me as if he wiſhed to read them in 


my countenance. Early in life I ſcorned de- 
ceit, but I thought it very allowable, almoſt 
meritorious, to conceal ſenfations from Sir 
Thomas, which, if diſcovered, might have 
given him more pleaſure than he was worthy 
of enjoying.—He did not appear to be an ob- 
ject deſerving of my eſteem, moſt certainly he 
had no attractions to excite my love. Hows» 
ever, a lover he endeavoured to be, and omit- 
ted nothing to induce me to look upon him in 
a favourable light. All his little tenderneſſes 
only ſerved to render him doubly ridiculous in 
my eyes; and as he was really a man wholly 
diſagreeable to me, I chagrined him not a lit- 


tle (his chagrin was ſufficiently obſervable) by 


the coolneſs, and by the indifference with which 
I behaved to him. = 
When we had ſupped in the moſt elegant 


| taſte, my mother and I got again into the old 


gentleman's coach, and returned home, 
While we were going home, my mother 
aſked me, if I did not think Sir Thomas 


 Combes a very fine gentleman, and a very 


agreeable man. Oe 

J allow him to be a very fine gentleman,” 
replied I, “according to the notions which 
many people have of that character, but I can- 
not allow him to be an agreeable man.?“ 

© You cannot ?!—upon my word you are cx- 
ceſſively nice, Miſs, and mighty particular in 
your opinion, for Sir 'Thomas is generally 


thought to be one of the moſt agrecable men 
in the world.” 


I coloured at this reproof: and was the more 
uneaſy,, becauſe I imagined that fomething 
would happen, from the Kenſington interview, 
to give me no ſmall diſquietude. 
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I retired to bed as ſoon as T could, but in a 


very reſtleſs fituation. A thouſand diſturbing 


reflections followed each other rapidly in my 


mind—During the greateſt part of the night 1 


was hindered, by thoſe reflections, from ileep- 
ing—Towards morning, I fell into a pleaſing 
" lumber, and did not wake from it till the maid 
came to tell me, that Sir Thomas was below, 
and that they waited breakfaſt for me. 

I roſe exceedingly out of humour. 

Before I had been able to rouze my ſpirits, 
my mother hurried into my room, wendering 
how TI could lay in bed ſo long, and bade me 
make haſte, and take care to dreſs myſelf to 
the beſt advantage. She ordered me, at the 


ſame time, what gown to put on, it was the 
beſt I had, and T felt inexpreſſible uneaſineſs 


upon the occafion, becauſe I conjectured from 
her being ſo ready to let me appear drefed be- 
fore breakfaſt, that ſhe had no deſign herſelf 
to make an addition to my wardrobe—How- 
ever, tho' I dared not abſolutely to diſobey 


her, I was ſo much pained at the thoughts of 


making a parading appearance ſo early in the 
day, that I ventured to try that if I could pre- 


vail on her to let me come down in one of my 


common gowns: but to no purpoſe. My op- 
poſition, the gentleſt to be conceived, only 
ſerved to give force to the ſtorm of anger ga- 
fhering againſt me. I therefore complied : but 
I made them wait a confiderable time.—I would 
not, on any account, have been fo dilatory, 


had my mother been alone, but every kind of 


delay which kept me from Sir . gave 
me pleaſure. 

At laſt after having receiv ved a very preſſing 
meſſage from my mother, I eutcred the par- 


lour. 
The 
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The old gentleman aroſe up in an ecſtatic 
manner to receive me, but was not a little 
checked, in the midſt of his raptures by the 
ſolemnity of my face, and the very reſpectful 
curtſey which I made him—{ſuch a curtſey as 
I ſhould naturally have made my great grand- 
father, had I known him) ſomewhat diſcon- 
certed him.—However, he accoſted me with 
a lively familiarity. 

Drawing. back on a ſudden, I beheld my 
old lover in a very ridiculous light —He ſtart- 
ed, and actually capared. with ſurprize : but 
his looks were by no means ſo britk as his feet. 

© What's the matter with the girl this morn- 
ing? cried my mother, with a frown, © come 
fit down; you hinder Sir Thomas from taking 
his breakfaſt.” 

I replied, that I would on no account diſ- 
turb the gentleman, and walked, moſt malici- 
ouſly, to the other fide of the breakfaſt table, 
tho' he placed a chair cloſe. by his own for me. 
E was not indeed much better off by the re— 
moval of myſelf. I avoided his touch indeed, 


which was extremely odious to me, . but by fix- 


ing his monſtrous large eyes on me the whole 


time I fat oppoſite to him, he put me every mo- 


ment out of countenance : and his indelicate 
encomiums on my perſon, increaſed my con- 
fuſion ſo much that I could neither look up, 
nor enjoy the leait fatisfaction : my eyes and 
ears were both groſsly affronted by him.— 
«© What a lovely profile is there! what a 
fine riſing boſom !—how delicious the mo- 
ture of thoſe ruby lips ! what a charming lan- 
guiſhing down caſt of her eye!“ Such was his 
language, but his looks were, beyond expreſ- 
ſion, diſguſting, and would not bear the inter- 
33 pretation 
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pretation which, ignorant as I was, I could not 
help putting upon them. | 


Soon after breakfaſt, my mother roſe to 


leave the room.—lI followed her, trembling, 
lett I ſhould be ſtopped. My fears were not 
groundleſs.—Sir 'Thomas caught my hand, and 
my mother, in a commanding tone cried, 
« Stay where you arc.” 

_ I coloured, hung down my head, and was 
conducted back to my chair by the Baronet, 
who, perceiving that ſo violent freedoms ra- 
ther frighted than allured me, aſſumed a more 
decent, and proper carriage. He entered into 
converſation with me, and indeed, if I had 
heard what he ſaid to me in other accents, and 


unaccompanied with amorous twinklings, I 


ſhould have pronounced him to be an enter- 
taining man. CES 

In about half an hour my mother returned, 
and told me that I might go to my drawing. 
TI obeyed her with pleaſure. 

Juſt when I was ſitting down with my pencil 
in my hand, I recollected that a little flower- 


piece, which hung in the back parlour, wants 


ed a few touches. 

As ſoon as Jentered the room ſoftly, fearful 
of being dragged back again to my venerable 
admirer, if diſcovered—I heard Sir 'Thomas 
ſay “ Marry her madam ? you cannot expect 
me to marry a girl whom nobody knows, of 
no family, no fortune ?—that will never do— 
No- I think a thouſand down, with five hun- 
dred a year, is a very good offer, and if you 


do not like it, why you are at liberty to make 


a better bargain where you can: but I proteſt I 
do not know the man who will give you half a 


crown more: a thouſand pound is a great deal 


ef money, Mrs. Wanley.“ a 
ins « Way 
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66 Why ſure, Sir Thomas, you would not 
have me fell my child?“ 

« As to that, Madam, you know beſt your 
own affairs; for my part, I have not been 
uſed to treat in the mercantile manner, I don't 
underſtand trade: I think your daughter a 


d—d fine girl: you only ſay a few civil things. 
of me to her, and 1 preſent this bank note to 


you as a dowgeur ; that's all, my dear madam; ; 


there is nothing more in it, upon my honour.” 


You may imagine, my dear friend, how 


1 felt when I heard this curious dialogue—I 


ſtood quite confounded, almoſt petrified, root- 


ed to the floor. 


My mother hefitated to make a reply to Sir 
Thomas's laſt ſpeech. 

As ſoon as I had recovered myſelf a little, 
I could not help pouring out my grateful 
thanks to Providence, for having thrown me 
into the way of being acquainted with the cruel, 
unnatural, abominable deſign forming againſt 
me.—Tt was not in the leaſt ſurprizing, that a 
man of Sir 'Thomas's principles, ſhould endea- 
vour to ſeduce the girl who had ſtruck his 
eye; but that a mother ſhould ſeem willing to 
part with her child upon diſhonourable terms, 
prompted by lucrative motives—Aſtoniſhing | 
Yet ſuch a mother was mine: She heſitated 
for ſome moments, but at laſt cloſed with the 
offered terms.— The old dotard took an infi- 
nite deal of pains to make her look upon the 
agreement between them in a fair light. 

I cannot deſcribe the ſenſations I. felt, when 
J heard the time appointed for the delivery of 
me up to infamy, which was to be when Sir 
Thomas had got the abſtract of a.ſettlement of 


five hundred a year during my life, ready to 


be f othing could * the horror 
C 4 which 
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which ſeized me, when I heard the conclufion 
of ſo ſcandalous a bargain.—However, I had 
ſomething elſe to do than to indulge refleCti- 
ons, which might have rendered me incapable 
of ſaving myſelf from the threatened deſtruc- 
tion. | 

As ſoon as I recovered a little from my 
2mazement, I burſt into a flood of tears.— 
When I had wiped them away, fearing I ſhould 


make a diſcovery, I returned to my chamber, 


to conſider of the moſt proper ſteps to take to 
cxtricate myſelf out of ſo dangerous a ſituati- 


on.—The more I ruminated upon my ineligi- 


ble condition, the more was I at a loſs how to 


act. My mother had always lived in a retired 


way: that is, we did not ſee much company: 


and among thoſe who came to the houſe, ſhe 


ſuffered me to contract no intimacies; to 
whom, therefore, could I apply ? Surely not 
to a ſtranger ! Beſides, young and unexperi- 


enced as I was, I had, already at an carly 
2ge, ſeen that there was hardly any confidence, 


to be placed in men: I will honeſtly own, 
however, that I ſeveral times thought of Say- 
mount; I had indeed, affected to diſbeheve all 
my mother's infinuations againſt him; yet I 
more than once, fancied that her ſuſpicions 
might be well grounded, but his flattering car- 
riage to me, added to his amiable manners, 


and agreeable perſon, made a little impreſſion 
upon me, tho” it could not be ſaid that I was 


actually in love with him: hat impreſſion was, 
undoubtedly, ſtrengthened by the contraſt be- 
tween him and my antiquated lover, not ogly 


in their age, and external appearance, but in 


their principles. Sir Thomas had poſitively 
declared that he would not marry me; Mr. 
Seymount had aſſured my mother that it was 

| his 
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his deſign to make me his wife. However, as 
I had neither heard of him, nor ſeen him, 
from the time he made that declaration, I had 
ſome inducement to believe that he might be as. 
unwilling to marry as the Baronet was : but. 
ſuppoſing Seymount to have been ready to take 


me under his protection, ſhou!d I not have acted 


madly, by truſting to him ?—What meaſures - 
to take, therefore, I could not tell There was 
no hoping to move my mother. A woman - 
who had liſtened to a propoſal for the proſtitu- 
tion of her daughter, would have been, moſt 


probably, deat to all that daughter's intrea- 
& - - | 


I fat ruminating upon the difficult part I 
had to perform, till I was almoſt wild : while 
I was ſo engaged, my mother came up ſtairs 
from Sir 'Thomas. 

Burſting in my room, ſhe cried, «Hey, 
child, what is the matter '—what are you 
crying your eyes out for * 

I actually bluſhed at So aſſurance: I was 
hurt to ſee her ſo chearful, after having been 


guilty of an action which ought to have filled 


her with the moſt cutting remorſe,  _ 
I made no reply at firſt; I was indeed kept 


frlent both by grief and indignation. | 


The repetition of her queſtions, with another - 
fnore galling one added to them, rouſed me.. 
« Are you whimpering after Scymount?“ 

I then had ſpirit enough to fay-- © I have 


not been weeping upon his account, madam 


but I believe I thall always prefer him to Sir 
Thomas.“ 

« You think you ſhall !” replied my mother, 
with a kind of ſneer—* but really, Fanny, if 
you will take my advice, you had better not 
wee him the preference, for the erer of 
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it may occaſion you more trouble than you 
are at preſent aware of: and you will ſoon find 
it more prudent to forget Mr. Seymount, and 
to employ your whole time in ſtudying to pleaſe 
Sir Thomas.“ 

My lips were ſcaled—1 plainly perceived 
that I ſhould only talk to no purpoſe by open- 
ing them, and therefore dried up my tears as 
well as I could. —My mother, as I continued 
filent, ſoon left me. 

'The moment ſhe was gone out of my room, 


1 faſtened the door, and throwing myſelf on 


my knees, humbly and ardently befought- the. 
Almighty, the guardian of the innocent, to 
deliver me from the diſtreſsful ſituation to 
which I was deſtined by a mercenary mother ; 
a ſituation, from which no human being, I 
thought, could fave me. 

By addrefling myſelf to the protector of the 


orphan—I felt myſelf an orphan in the moſt | 


_ melancholy ſenſe of the word, as my father 


bad been long dead, and as my mother had 
ccufed to be a parent I calmed my diſturbed 


mind a little: but the more I reflected upon 
my mother's behaviour, the more was I thocked 
at it, and the lefs able to account for it. Had 
I, in any thape, injured her, ſhe might have 
been provoked to be my enemy; the would 
have had ſome plea for her carriage, if I had 
been undutiful or a vicious daughter; ſhe 
would have been naturally enough induced to 
get rid of ſuch a daughter, tho ſhe could not 
| bave'made'a ratiohal excuſe for diſpoſing of 


her ingiſkajyefp! manner—My condition was 
the mot e and t the moxe diſtreſſing, a 
I knew op opply for affiſtance, ” 

After uc Eon! deration, F at haſt deter- 


mined. to try to move Sir Thomas himfelf in 
my 
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my favour : but on ſecond thoughts I altered 
my reſolution : imagining that a man Who 
could. bring himſelf to give a thouſand pounds 
for the gratification of a lawleſs paſſion would 
not pay much attention to any thing I could. 
ſay in oppoſition to it, and that I could not 
ſafely truſt myſelf in his power. —I was doubly 
convinced of the impropriety of ſuch a ſtep- 

very ſoon afterwards. 

Sir Thomas made a ſecond viſit the next 
day. My mother left me a conſiderable time 
with him, tho' I had made a great many ob- 

jections to ſuch a proceeding. He then took 
liberties which were very offenſive, and even 
terrifying ; however, they infuſed ſpirit enough 
in me, to tell him that they ſhould never be 


repeated, tho' my life depended upon my re- 
fuſal. 


the He actually ſtared to hear me talk to him in 
= an eager and angry tone about his behaviour, 
her and endeavoured to pacify me, to ſoften me to 
bd his infamous purpoſe, by calling me little, 
bed trembling fool, and pretty bluſhing charmer,” ' 
don and ſuch ſtuff: but I flew from him.—I was 
Led roundly reprimanded, indeed, by my mother, 
Jad who, taking me by the hand, attempted to 
Ave lead me down to him again, yet I hung back 
auld with all the ſtreagth in my power, and pro- 
7" teſted I would ſee him no more. 

me At this proteſtation of mine, my mother 
1 ſeemed to be very much alarmed: after having 
not called me a ridiculous chit, ſhe went down ſtairs. 

of by herſelf. | 

Was Il I ſlipped ſoftly after her into che beck par- 
as lour and overheard her tell Sir Thomas that 
_ he had been too violent, and that he muſt ſtay 


ter- till he got me- quite in his owt power before he 
- in- | proceeded to ſuch. lengths. —& Indeed, Sir, 
Thomas | 
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Thomas,” added ſhe, „ cannot have any 
diſturbance in my houſe, nor give encourage- 
ment to any ſuſpicions — What do you imagine 
the neighbours will think ? No, no, pray be 


quiet till the girl is under your own care; you 
may then, ſafely, do what you pleaſe with 


her.” . 
They then proceeded to lay the plan for m 


being delivered up. To prevent a refractory 


carriage on my part, and to occaſion no inju- 


Tious conjectures among the. neighbours, my 


mother and I were to go ſixty miles out of town 
in a hired poſt chaiſe: we were to diſcharge 
that, and hire another to carry us ten miles 
acroſs the country, to a houſe belonging to 
Sir Thomas, the houſe deſtined for my ruin.— 


T1 had, therefore no time to loſe. 


Not knowing whom to truſt, or whither to 
go, I, the next morning, put ſome of my beſt 
and ſmalleſt linen into my pocket, and making 
up ſome of the reſt of my cloaths in as large a 
bundle as I could carry, took the firſt opportu- 
nity my mother gave me, by her abſence from 
home, to find ſome employment for the maid, 
and while ſhe was too much employed to ob- 
ierve me, walked into the ſtreet. _ 

Into the ſtreet I walked, but in ſuch agitati- 
on, that I could ſcarce ſet one foot before the 
other Io to diſpoſe of myſelf I was utterly 
at a loſs—TI could not live upon air; I could 


not ſleep expoſed to the elements. It was ab- 
lolutely neceſſary for me to think of ſomebo 
who might be willing either to take me in, or 


to put me in a way of getting a temporary aſy- 
tum. I could not apply to a ſtranger, and I 
was afraid of venturing myſelf in the hands of 


my mother's friends, leſt they ſhould betray me. 


With 
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With theſe reflections rolling in my mind, I 
walked on: yet they did not prevent my atten- 
tion to the buſineſs of the moment. Not hav- 
ing been much accuſtomed to walk by myſelf, 
] was not a little embarraſſed and fluttered by 
the obſervations which were made upon me.— 
I was not over dreſſed, indeed, but I made fo 


genteel an appearance, that the bundle which 


I carried ſeemed to be an unſuitable part of it. 
—'The men ſaid civil things to me as they paſ- 
ſed : The -women drew up their heads with 
contemptuous ſneers, looking very diſdainful- 
ly both at me and my bundle. Galled by ſo 
ungenerous a behaviour in my own ſex, and 
apprehenſive that the other would take unbe- 
coming liberties with me, I redoubled my 
ſteps, in order to get out of the reach of both, 
thu” I had no particular point of ſecurity in 
View. 


While 18 hurrying along, I met an elder- 


ly gentlewoman whom I had ſeen at my mo- 


ther's, but who was not yet very intimate with 
her. 

She ſtopped me, Sm and aſked me, - 
whither I was going with my bundle. 

That queſtion rouſed me, and made me till 
more ſenſible of my forlorn and helpleſs con- 
dition. 

I looked up, and burſt into tears. | 

«© What makes you cry, child?“ replied 
Jhe. 


* 0 madam,” anſwered I, ſobbing, “ let 


me go home with you, and I will tell you all.” 


I could not utter any more words. 

She appeared aſtoniſhed, and looked rather 
cool at me; but tho' my delicacy was great, 
my diſtreſs was greater: beſides, I had no time 
to be ceremonious—1 trembled leſt I ſhould be 

dragged 
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dragged back to my mother, or to Sir Thomas, 
and preſſed the old gentlewoman to make 
haſte 3 but as ſhe was neither of an age, nor 


of a diſpoſition to pay any regard to my preci- 


pitation, ſhe crept along in her uſual ſnail-pace, 
while I walked ſometimes before, in hopes of 
animating her to follow me, and ſometimes even 
with her, that I might prevail on her to quicken 
her motion. — But to very little purpoſe were 
all my ſtimulating endeavours. 


We, at laſt, arrived at her houſe.—I then. 
told her my ory i in the beſt manner I could; 


tho' you may be ſure I was very loth to expoſe 
my mother. Mrs. Burdet, indeed, ſaved me 


the pain I muſt have felt by ſuch an expoſure, 


for ſhe plainly informed me, that ſhe believed I 


had accuſed my mother falſely, on purpoſe to. 
execute ſome ſcheme of my own, and that ſhe 
would either acquaint my mother with my de- 


ſign, or not trouble herſelf about me. 


1 then defired her to let the affair quite 
alone; and taking up my bundle which I had 
laid down, haſtened towards the door, tho” 


my tears flowed fo faſt that I could hardly ſee 


my way.—She called me back, bade me fit 


down, and then aſked me what I intended 
to do. 

« I really cannot tell how to act, r 
ſaid, I, “ and you will double my gratitude, by 
giving me your advice, as well as affording me 
your protection.“ 

« Iam not able to protect you, child and 
as to my advice, I think the beſt thing you can 


do, is to go home, and make it up with your 


mother.“ 
I told her that my mother and I had not 


fallen out, as I had been afraid to let her know 


I had overheard what had paſt, left ſhe ſhould 
have 
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have carried me to Sir Thomas immediately, 


out of whoſe hands I could not have hoped to 


eſcape. 

« As to that,” replied Mrs. Burdet, © if he 
marries you, you ought not to deſire to leave 
him : and I cannot ſuppoſe your mother capa- 
ble of ſurrendering you to him upon any other 
terms : but you do not, perhaps, like a man 
ſo many years older than yourſelf; and, pro- 
bably, want to run after ſome other man who 
is more to your taſte.” 

I aſſured her that ſhe was miſtaken. © How- 
ever, madam,” added I, © tho' my mother has 
not acted like a parent upon this occaſion, ſhe 
brought me up to abhor lying and deceit, andT 
will, therefore, freely own that I ſhould not 


- be happy with Sir Thomas for my huſband ; as 
freely confeſs that he never had any deſign to 


marry me, and can truly declare that I have no- 
connection, not even an acquaintance with any 
other man.“ 

My repeated af, and my tears toge- 
ther, pleaded ſtrongly for me at laſt. Vet 
Mrs. Burdet over and over declared that ſhe. 
could not tell how to believe what I had ſaid 
concerning my mother.—You certainly have 
miſinterpreted what you overheard : your an- 
tipathy to Sir Thomas made you fancy things 
which were never intended: your mother could 
only mean to inſiſt upon your being married 


to him, and will not ſurely part with you but 


upon the moſt honourable conſiderations.” 

I told her, that I was very certain I had not 
been miſtaken with regard to the thouſand 
pounds which Sir 'Thomas was to pay to my 
mother on her carrying me to him, with the 


ſettlement he was to make on me. 
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Mrs. Burdet heard me out, ſur veyed me at- 
tentively, and then ſaid, “ And pray, child, 


what do you purpoſe to do? I cannot keep 


you if I was ever fo willng to take you into my 
houſe : nobody, indeed, has a right to detain. 
2 child from her mother while the is under 
age.” 

« I ſhould be very ready, madam,” replied 
I, © to return to my mether, could I be ſure 
that the would not deſire me to ſacrifice myſelf 


in the manner I have mentioned, but at the. 
ſame time I muſt frankly own, that after what 
I bave ſeen and heard, I cannot bring myſelf 
to. go home again—l will go to any other place: 


I will work for my ſubliſtence.” 
What work can ſuch a little delicate thing 
as you do?” anſwered the. 


I can wait upou a lady: I can paint fans; 
1 can ſoon learn ſomething in the millinary | 


way.“ 


„ o wait upon a lady, or to be a miliner's 


girl, is to be in an hazardous ſituation,“ ſaid 
ſhe, “and you cannot, 1 imagine, paint well 
enough to make your performances turn to ac- 
count. 

I then opened my bumle, and ne wed her 


ſpecimens which I had packed up, as I intend- 
ed to amuſe myſelf with my pencil, if ever 1 


had an opportunity. 


The old gentlewoman looked at them, but. 


| ſeemed to have no relith for them; and in a 
few moments, anſwered, * It is not in my 
power to aſſiſt you—you muſt, therefore, 80 
home to your mother.“ 

This reply was like a ſentence of death to 
me; ſhe could not have uttered a more cutting 
ſpeech to me.—Riling, with my eyes bathed 
iu tears, J fell on my knees, and beſought her, 
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if ever ſhe wiſhed to be happy herſelf, to ſave 
me from ruin.—“ Let me remain with you, 
Madam,” added I, „only till I can get a place 
that will ſuit me: I ſhall not be in the leaſt 
expenſive to you—T will work for you: Provi- 
dence will enable me to repay you in ſome 
ſhape : O do not throw me into the ſtreet on- 
ly try me— I am fincere—I will be honeſt— 
let me live to bleſs you for your charity.” 

My increaſing ſorrow would not permit me 


to proceed. —Hobs choaked my utterance. 


I do not know whether ſhe was melted or 
not, but ſhe bade me get up, and told me ſhe 
would conſider of what I had delivered. 

We ſat filent a few moments. When I had 
recovered myſelf a little, ſhe ſaid, © Should I 
be diſpoſed to try if you have ſpoken nothing 


but the truth, how will it be poſſible for me 
to conceal you from your mother? or indeed, 


ought I to attempt the concealment of you ? 
Befides, I cannot afford to keep you, and if 
you follow any buſineſs how is it to be done 
privately f* --- - i 

4 will not go by my name,” replied I, 
„but will live quite retired in your houſe, and 
ferch and carry my work of a night: I will 
wait on you, I will nurſe you when you are 


ſick : you ſhall be my mother, and J will be your 
child.“ | 


37 


“ You are an artful, deſigning girl, an- 
ſwered ſhe, with a ſoftened voice: © you ſhall, 


| however, remain here this evening, and I will 
think about ſome employment for you.” 


I fell on my knees again to thank her : ſhe 
then left me alone for above half an hour. 
Immediately, on her departure, I offered up 


my grateful thanks to the Almighty, for hav- 
ing moved Mrs. Burdet's heart fo much in my 


favour, 
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favour, and then confidered whether I was 
actually ſafer under her protection than under 
my mother's : and as my mother had been ca- 
pable of acting in ſo mercenary a manner, I 
thought I had ſome reaſon to fear that a woman 
to whom I was almoſt a ſtranger, and who had 
but a ſmall income, might be tempted to look 
upon me with lucrative views.—l knew nothing 
at all of Mrs. Burdet : I had not feen her more 
than twice at my mother's, and then ſhe ſtaid 
only a ſhort time; my mother had met her in 
the ſtreet, and brought her home with her.— 


They mentioned me, I remember, as a fine 


grown girl, but I was going to ſchool, and did 
not much mind them. My mother and Mrs. 
Burdet did not ſeem to be pleaſed with each 
other; yet there was ſomething in the counte- 
nance of the latter which I did not diſlike : 
however, I was not intereſted in any enquiry 
about her, and therefore no enquiry did E 
make.—While I was trying to recolle& any 
more circumſtances relating to her, ſhe return: 
ed to me, and bade me follow her up ſtairs in- 
to a room which joined to her bed-chamber. 
In that room I might, ſhe told me, put my 
bundle. 

Soon afterwards we went to dinner, and en- 
tered into chat. I found her an agreeable com- 
panion. She had a very ſmall houſe, with 
only a tight girl by way of ſervant, and let out 
| Her firſt floor to a widow lady, who kept alſo 
one maid—The lady was, at that time, out of 

town. 


We talked little of my affairs the reſt of the 


day: at night the informed me that I was to 


ſleep with Patty her ſervant. 

As ſoon as breakfaſt was over, ſhe went out, 
and returned in about an hour. 
5 During 


2 

7 

7 
4 


will, I dare pronounce, do well.“ 
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During her abſence, I took up an apron 
which ſhe had left upon her drawers and which 
wanted, I perceived, mending, and began to 
darn it, in order to ſhew her how _— I was 


to make all the amends in my power for her 


kindneſs to me. 
When ſhe came in ſhe ſaid, “ I have been 


with your mother, Fanny—” | 


I ſtarted, concluding that ſhe had been to 
her purpoſely to tell her where I was, and that 
I was loſt for ever. My work dropped from my 
hands ? I turned as pale as death,—and cried 
out, „IJ am undone.” 

* Not yet,” anſwered ſhe, with a half ſmile 
—* you are a grateful girl I ſee, and I believe, 


an honeſt one.—I went to your mother: {he 
was gone out, the maid told me, in ſearch of 


you—and by what I could worm out of her, I 
find that you have not deceived me; but we 
muſt now think of ſome method to conceal 
you, and to enable you at the ſame time, to 
get your living. Your name ſhall be Oſgood: 
I will, this afternoon, carry your painting to 
a printſeller of my acquaintance, who will, I 


hope, find buſineſs for 2. only you muſt be 


content to keep cloſe for the preſent, and I 
will manage your affairs till your mother and 
Sir Thomas have ceaſed to make a ſearch after 


you.” 


This propoſal pleaſed me exceedingly. I 
was ſo charmed with it that I leaped up, and 
threw my arms round Mrs. Burdet's neck, 
calling her my deareſt friend, my generous pre- 
ſer ver. | 

She appeared to be ſatisfied with my gratitude 
“ Continue to be good,” ſaid ſhe, “and all 


In 
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In a few days I had as many prints to colour 
as I could do; but Mrs. Burdet and the print- 
{eller—whom J had not yet feen—ſettled things 
between themſelves in ſuch a manner, that the 
profits ariſing from my labours were inconſide- 
rable.—However, I made no complaints, but 


worked hard, and chcartully, not once ven- 


turing to leave the houſe, leſt I ſhould be ſeen 
by ſomebody who might acquaint either my 
mother or Sir Thomas with the place of my re- 
ſidence. 


One morning Mrs. Burdet came, hurrying 


into the little room, in which I ſat at work, 
and aſked me for the coloured drawing which 


ſhe had ſhewn to the printſeller; and which 


had induced him to employ me, and which had 
been returned to me as it was unfiniſhed. 
J gave it her. 


The next day ſhe told me that a gentleman 


would come and talk with me concerning it. 
He, accordingly, came—He was a polite, el: 
_ derly man, with a noſegay of fine freſh flowers 


in his band. He aſked me if I thought I could 


draw them, and paint them in ther natural 
colours, 
I told himT would try. 


He then gave them to me. I placed them in 


the moſt pictureſque manner I could, in a hot- 
tle of water. In two or three days he called 
again, and finding them exactly drawn, and 


coloured, and in a manner too, which pleaſed. 
him“ You have diſcovered both genius and. 


taſte,” ſaid he, * and I muſt deſire to have a 
little private converſation with you.” 

Mrs. Burdet then quitted the. room, but 1 
faw plainly by her looks, that ſhe quitted it 
with no great ſatisfaction. 
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As ſoon as ſhe was gone Mr Hyam told me, 


that as I was very able to draw and colour 


flowers and plants from nature, he would gladly 
employ me; adding, that he ſhould be glad to 
know my terms, 

* I am totally ignorant, Sir,” replied I, * of 


the value of pieces of this kind, and will ther e- 


fore leave it to you to determine the worth of 
them.” 

He then aſked me what I received for colour- 
ing prints, and I freely acquainted him with 
the trifling ſums which had been paid to me 
for my pertormances. 

He looked earneſtly at me, and ſhrugged his 
ſhoulders—*< Is the gentlewoman who left us 


juſt now your mother?“ ſaid he. 


I coloured at the queſtion, and anſwered in 
the negative. 

„What right then has ſhe to ſo his ge a ſhare 
of your profits ?” 

She is a friend,” replied I, « to whom [I 
am very much obliged, and I ſhould be glad 
to have it in my power -to gain enough to 
make ſuitable returns for the favours which I 
have received from her.“ “ And J,“ ſaid he, 
6 ſhall chuſe to pay you, myſelf, that you may 
be enabled to ſhew your generoſity.” — Putting 
five guineas into my hand, he added, “ You 
chall have the ſame ſum for the plant which you 
will receive from me to-morrow, and I will 
mention you to ſeveral of my friends in an ad- 
vantageous manner, who may, perhaps, em- 
ploy you when I have nothing for you to do. 
Such a genius, and ſuch induſtry ought to be 
encouraged.” I not only thanked Mr. Hyam 
with the moſt grateful expreſſions I could arti- 
culate, but my eyes overflowed with gratitude, 


and as [ thought that my little labours had 


been 
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been over-rated, I offered to return the money 
to him — © Stay, Sir,” ſaid I, © this is too 


much for a firſt attempt, when I do better I 


ſhall deſerve it.” 

At that inſtant Mrs. Burdet ruſhed into the 
room, and laying hold of my arm, cried, 
« What is the fooliſh girl about ? why, are 
pou ſuch a ridiculous ſimpleton, Fanny, as to 
give back money? It is very plain that you are 
net fit to be your own caſh-keeper. But I 
hope, Sir,” continued ſhe, addrefling herſelf, 
with a ſoftened voice, to Mr. Hyam, I hope 
you will not ſuffer her to make ſuch ducks 


and drakes of her money: how is ſhe to 


live pray, and who muſt pay for he board 
and lodging ? She ought to conſider me, if 
ſhe takes no thought for herſelf.” Then, 
turning, to me, © Pretty doings,” continued 
ſhe, © to refuſe five guineas | why, you muſt, 
certainly, be diſtracted.” 

Ihe latter part of the above ſpeech, deli- 
vered in an outrageous manner, not a little 
diſconcerted me: I felt my face glow with 
ſhame, and could gladly hon crept into any 
corner to hide myſelf, left Mr. Hyam ſhould 
imagine that I, in any ſhape, accorded with 
ſuch a mercenary, ſuch a violent woman : yet 
though I deteſted the meanneſs of her prin- 
ciples, I was under too many obligations to her 
to oppoſe her ſtrongly. I therefore caſt down 
my eyes, and was ſilent. 

« Don't be alarmed, Mrs. Burdet,” ſaid 
Mr. Hyam, in whoſe benevolent countenance 
1 had, at firſt, read compaſſion for me, and 
contempt for 12 J am not going to avail 
myſelf of this young lady's noble behavionr 
in a cenſurable manner. 
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excellent talents to make the leaſt addition to 
it, merits the greateſt encouragement and 
generoſity from thoſe who are bleſt with 
taſte to admire, and with money to purchaſe 
her labours.” Then, turning to me, he 
added, My ſervant, Miſs Oſgood, ſball at- 
tend you to-morrow with the plant I have 
mentioned, and I dare ſay the drawing taken 
by you from it, will give me the higheſt 
ſatisfaction.“ 

I made him a low curtſy -I could not ſpeak, 
the reſpectful politeneſs with which he be- 
haved to me filled me with the moſt pleaſing 
ſenſations, but when he was gone, and when 
I ſaw Mrs. Burdet ſwelling with rage, I ſighed 
to think into what hands I had fallen: a. 
moment's conſideration, however, as ſhe had 
taken me in when nobody elſe would have, 
perhaps, received me, brought me to a reſo- 
lation to live upon the beſt terms poſſible 
with her—That reſolution was ſtrengthened by 


_ gratitude. | 


Her firſt words, after Mr. Hyam's depar- 
ture, were, And ſo now you have feathered 


| your neſt, you think to ſet up for yourſelf, 


and leave me to get my money where I can 
for your board and lodging : but let me tell 
you, girl, for you are neither more nor leſs, 


for all he Miſed you up and young Ladied you 


ſo; let me tell you, I ſay, that I will take 
care to pay myſelf, or you ſhall turn out 
into the ſtreet, or what you like ſtill worſe, 
go back to your mother: e ſhall know where 
and who you are; I won't harbour a pert, 


. handſome young huſſey, to fly in my face 


every moment: no, no, you ſhall go back 


« Would 
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c Would I could not call her mother,” 
whiſpered I to myſelf. © Had I had another 
parent, I ſhould not have been in this ſitu- 
ation.“ — Such was my little ſoliloquy, but 
as I was ſo unfortunately fituated, I thought 
it was more prudent to accommodate myſelf 
to my condition: I endeavoured, therefore, 
to ſooth Mrs. Burdet, by telling her, that 
I had only refuſed ſo large a ſum, becauſe 
I looked upon it as too conſiderable for my 
drawing; adding, that as Mr. Hyam had 
ſo genteely obliged me to receive it, he 
ſhould have half of it; aſſuring her, at the 
ſame time, that the moiety of all my 
profits ſhould be at her ſervice. 
| She held out her hand eagerly for the 
offered ſhare of Mr. Hyam's five guineas, 
and I plainly ſaw, by the avidity with which 
ſhe ſeized it, that ſhe would gladly have 
graſped the whole.—Thut mean-ſpirited mode 
of proceeding gave me a very different 


opinion of her, and I began to think myſelf 
not much, if at all, ſafer with her than with 


my mother.—However, I flattered myſelf that 
I ſhould find a valuable friend in Mr. Hyam, 
hoping that he would not only employ me, on 
his own account, agreeably to his promiſe, but 
protect me from this woman's inſolence, if his 
protection ſhould be neceſſary. In conſe- 
quence of my flattering hopes, I ſtrove to coax 


ing. 2D 
The next day I began my new drawing, and 
was ſucceſsful beyond my expectations. Before 


it was finiſhed, Mr. Hyam came to look at it. 
He beſtowed the moiſt animating encomiums, 


* on my execution, and atked my leave to bring 


a friend the following morning, to ſee it. Lou 


may 
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may be ſure that I chearfully aſſented to a re- 
queſt made with true politeneſs. 


er On the appointed morning he entered my ap- 
u- partment, accompanied by a young man of 
ut faſhion, whoſe firſt appearance prejudiced me 
ht in favour of his underſtanding. He was tall, 
elf finely made, and had a dignity in his air and 
re, addreſs which immediately diſcovered him to 
lat be a man of ſenſe, elegantly educated. The 
aſe turn of his countenance was ſerious 3 manli- 
my -neſs and ſolidity were conſpicuous in it. When 
ad | he ſmiled there was a becoming pleaſantry 
foe about his mouth, which was of no ſmall ad- 
the vantage to his face; his forehead was high, and 
8 - his hair grew thick, and graceful, and his eyes 
ſeemed to pierce into your very foul. 
the „ This is the young lady, my Lord,” ſaid 
a8, Mr. Hyam, preſenting me to him, white I roſe 
ich to receive him, © with whoſe maſterly perfor- 
N mances I am ſo much pleaſed.” 
wu My Lord offered his hand to receive the 
— | drawing which I held out to him, but at the 
* ſame time rivetted his eyes ſo intenſely on my 
yn face, that he almoſt diſconcerted me. He 
a hs ſeemed to be both ſenſible of the embarraſſment. 


he had occaſioned, and ſorry for it, by throw- 
but ing his eyes, haſtily upon the vellum. 


his He looked earneſtly at the drawing for ſome 
* time, without ſpeaking.— While he was ſo en- 
a | gaged, Mr. Hyam eaned on his ſhoulder, and 
mon cried, “ Well my Lord, have I deceived you? 
a is it not worth your attention?“ 

BE” It is, indeed inimitable,” replied his Lord- 
p ſhip: “ how exactly has the pencil copied na- 
8 ture! yet what pencil,” continued he, “ can 
= do juſtice to that fine face ?—I beg Pardon, 
_—_ Madam—\fccing © me bluſh) but I came here to 
3 | admire. 8 
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I got courage enough, at laſt, to-reply that 
my Lord and Mr. Hyam, both, did me a great 
deal of honour, and ſat down to my work. 

They ſtaid a good while, and entered into 
converſation with me upon ſeveral ſubjects. 

My Lord aſked me of whom I had learnt. — 
I named my firſt maſter, tho' indeed, I was 
principally indebted to Mr. Seymount, for the 
little taſte I had to boaſt of. I did not, how- 
ever, mention him. 

« But what maſter,” ſaid my Lord, « could 
teach you, Miſs Oſgood, without being inſpir- 
ed with the tendereſt of all paſſions, while you 
was liſtening to his leſſons?“ 

J was not willing to put a ſtop to a conver- 


ſation which gave me pleaſure, by taking every 


compliment paid to me ſeriouſiy, and therefore 
endeavoured, in the belt manner I could, to 
appear unaffected by them. 


Mr. Hyam obſerving my apparent indiffer- 
ence, cried, © You are in the right, Miſs Oſ- 


good not to mind what theſe young fellows 


fay : they cannot, poſſibly, I believe, ſpeak to 


women, upon the commoneſt ſubjects, without 
gallantry.” 


« Why are we young fellows,” replied my 


Lord, with a ſmile, © the only gallant people ? 
Do not you, Hyam, ſometimes ſay fine things 


to fine women? Ay, you do, but with not half 


the meaning with which I have juſt ſpoken.” 

I don't knew what your. meaning is my Lord,” 
anſwered Mr. Hyam, rather ſurlily I thought, 
* but this I know, you cannot, ought not, to 
ſpeak with any meaning Here.“ 

'The emphaſis laid on the word here,” made 
me colour, tho' I was not fure I was any way 
concerned in the ſpeech which had occaſioned 


it. My colour was not rendered fainter by my 
Lord's 
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Lord's bchaviour, who fixed his eyes on my 


face with a kind of anxiety which ſurprized, 


and which alſo touched me. | 
« Why am I ſo much affected by his Lord- 

ſhip's carriage ?”—ſaid I to myſelf. 
My Lord was filent during the remainder of 


the time he ſtaid. I ſeemed to be buſy with 


my pencil-—Mr. Hyam looked at us both, al- 
ternately, and then, taking my Lord by the 


arm, ſaid, Come, we do but hinder her“ 


„I] beg pardon,” replied my Lord, with a 
half figh—adding, with a reſpectful earneſt- 
neſs, © I hope, Miſs Oſgood, I have not been 
an intruder to day: I hope you will, now and 
then, permit me to make myſelf happy by cal- 
ling upon you.” | 

A ſmile, accompanied with a motion of m 


| head, while I fat, was the only anſwer I made; 


and I proceeded towards the finiſhing of my 
drawing with more alacrity than ever. Lord 


Woodford's compliments—tho* I was not ſo 


weak as to reckon upon them—were extremely 


pleaſing, and doubly pleaſing, becauſe I fan- 
cied, from the natural ſeriouſneſs of his aſpect, 


that he had not been accuſtomed to make them 
to every body.—Mr. Seymount's attachment to 


me had engaged my attention; as it flattered 


my vanity, it alſo awakened my gratitude. I 


imagined that the man who could bring him- 


ſelf to appear in a degrading light for my ſake, 


muſt be ſeriouſly and violently in love with me: 


_ I could not, therefore, help feeling ſenſations 


in his favour ; eſpecially when I thought my 
mother too ſcvere, indeed rather rude to him: 
I wiſhed to ſoften her harſhneſs into a grateful 
kind of civility for his having diſtinguiſhed 
me: and it ſhe had behaved in a proper man- 
ner to him, time might have ripened, his 

0 > ___ friends 
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Friendſhip into love.—Something like eſteem I 
certainly began to feel for him, after having 
Intereſted in his ſafety from humanity. But 
different emotions were excited in me by Lord 
Woodford, when he made his firſt viſit; there 


was a ſolidity and an air of ſincerity in his be- 


haviour which convinced me that he had not 


been uſed to laviſh his compliments upon every 


pretty girl he met with: his compliments, 
therefore, to me were particularly agree- 
able. There was alſo a taſte in his 
expreſſions, if I may ſay fo, which heightened 
the value of them. Scymount appeared to be 
a young fellow, romantically ſtruck with a 

retty face which he had never ſeen before, 
which face he deſired to ſee again, as much 
out of curioſity as admiration Lord Wood- 
ford, on the other hand, rather ſeemed to 
wiſh that he had not been pleaſed at the fight 


of me, and while he paid me the compliment 


of deſiring leave to viſit me again, looked as if 
His heart had no ſhare in it. 

Mr. Hyam came twice, afterwards, with- 
Out him; he did not not even mention him, 
and it would have been improper in me, you 
know, to have enquired about him. 

Mr Hyam took home his drawing, after 
Having paid me fix guineas, and ordered ano- 
ther. 

As this way of getting a little money was 
pleaſant as well as profitable, I was quite ſatis- 
fied with it, and to make Mrs. Burdet equally 
ſo, I gave her half my gains; but ſhe was one 


of thoſe women who are troubled with an in- 


quiſitive diſpoſition, ſhe was, therefore, but 
half contented with her ſhare of my profits; 
the ſtrong delire which ſhe had to know who 
Lord Woodford Was, made her very . — 
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1 was full as ignorant about him as ſhe herſelf 


was, being only acquainted with his title, and, 
conſequently, had it not in my power to gra- 
tify her curioſity. 

In about a week afterwards, Lord Woodford 
made his ſecond appearance, and alone. A 
charming ſmile overſpread his fine face as he 
approached. I am pretty ſure I ſmiled in re- 
turn, for I felt a pleaſure at the ſight of him, 
which I can neither deſine nor deſcribe. A 
bluſh alſo accompanied my ſmile, as my Lord, 
inſtantly re-affuming his uſual ſeriouſneſs of 
aipect, drew back a little, and ſaid, Have I 
taken an unſeaſonable hour to wait on you, 
Miſs Oſgood ?” 

« Not at all my Lord,” replied I, with a 
readineſs at which I was, myſelf, ſurpriſed, | 
and offered him a chair. 

He ſat down, after having articulated a a 


compliment which politeneſs made rather ne- 


ceffary, and it was delivered with inimitable 
grace. 

We were then both ſilent for ſome time: 
the ſilence, on my fide was, I muſt own, auk- 
ward, and painful; I, therefore, roſe, and 
fetched my laſt drawing, about which Mr. 
Hyam had employed me, and aſked his Lord- 
ſhip's opinion of it, intreating him at the ſame 
time, to do me the favour to correct any fault 
he might diſcover in it. 

« It is charming,“ ſaid he, looking firſt at 
me, and then at the drawing; “ there is not 


a ſingle fault diſcoverable; but I could wiſh—” 


“ For what, my Lord,” cried I, eagerly in- 
terrupting him; © there is certainly ſome de- 
fect in it. You are ſo obliging as to be ſorry 
to point out my miſtakes, but you may be of 
infinite ſervice to me by the detection of them. 
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I very much wiſh to be improved by your 


Lordſhip's judgment.” 


My Lord looked at me, attentively, while 


Ii = Bi then ſuddenly turned from me for a 
moment. 

Imagining that I had been guilty of a capital 
error, I felt a dejection not to be expreſſed, 
but it forced me to repeat my requeſt. 

Returning the drawing to me, he faid, 


« There is no fault in it: you have been only 


cenſurable, added he, ſurveying me with ex- 
quiſite anxiety, “ for drawing at all.” 

The anxiety ſtrongly marked in his Lord- 
ſhip's countenance, increaſed mine. 


«© How, my Lord,” cried I, frightened, and 
abaſhed, Havel improperly employed myſelf 


in drawing thoſe plants? nf 
« Certainly no,” replied he, earneſtly : c no- 


body, I will affirm, nobody can execute them 


in a more elegant, in a more maſterly man- 


ner ;, but yet I with you was not obliged to do 


any.“ 

I could not comprehend his Lordſhip' s mean- 
ing: I was ſurprized at ſuch a ſpeech it hurt 
me: I felt very uneaſy on having one part of my 
conduct diſapproved of by ſo amiable a man; 
by a man whom I beheld with the eyes of par- 
tiality. I, therefore, with a ſerious, a ſolemn 
face indeed, haſtened to exculpate myſelf from 
any impropriety, by telling his lordſhip, “that 
-as I was neceſſitated to follow ſome employ- 
ment to procure a ſubſiſtance, I thought draw- 
= having been often flattered for the execu- 
n of my performances by people of taſte, 
. as Eligible as any other buſineſs.“ My Lord 
>" gazed at me, with a tenderneſs in his Xe 


ay = and exclaimed, Cruel neceſſity l 


3 how happened it—Pardon me, Miſs Oſ- 
good 
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good—how happened it that you, with ſuch 
extraordinary talents, ſhould be compelled to 


take this method to ſubſiſt yourſelf — Believe 


me, madam, it pains me to be ſo inquiſitive, 
yet it pains me ſtill more to remain incapable - 
of ſerving you through ignorance.” | 

He looked at that moment, as if he really 
ſuffered from having wounded my delicacy by 
his curioſity; and the refinement of his beha- 
viour having raiſed him higher in my eſteem 
than he was before, I could not help feeling a 
defire to give him the information he ſeemed 
to with for ſo ardently; not in the leaſt conſi- 
dering whether 1 ſhould act diſcreetly or im- 
prudently by opening my heart freely to a man 
of whom I knew ſo little; but a ſudden and 
irreſiſtible impulſe prompted me to acquaint 


him with my fituation.— I related all that had 


paſſed concerning Sir Thomas, and waited 


with much impatience to hear his ſentiments 


about my intelligence. 

Several times he viewed me with the greateſt 
attention, and when I ceaſed to ſpeak, his eyes 
were ſo rivetted on me, with tenderneſs and 
admiration in them, that I was, I confeſs, more 
pleaſed than diſconcerted; tho” I felt ſome 
confuſion as well as pleaſure. 

For a few moments he ſat ſilent, then lifting 
up his hands and eyes, “Good God! “ ſaid he 
eagerly, „to what dangers has not, that 
charming innocence, that delightful limplicity 
been expoſed ! but, dear, amiable Fanny,” con- 
tinued he, © what difficulties may you not, 
ſtill have to encounter ? you will, doubtleſs, 
by your good ſenſe, and by your virtue, be 
able to ſurmount them ; your diſcretion, which 
has hitherto ſaved you from the ſnares ſpread 


againſt you, will not, I truſt, forſake you up- 
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on any future emergency: but your preſent 
ſituation 1 is extremely hazardous: you are not, 
in my opinon, ſecure from danger a ſingle 
moment.“ 

« No my Los ?“ replied I, exceſſively 
alarmed ; “am I dangerouſly ſituated here? 
You think. then, that either Sir Thomas, or 
my mother has found me out.” 
am quite ignorant with regard to them 
both,” anſwered he, with more anxiety in his 
countenance than had yet appeared in it, but 
where is the man who will ſuffer ſuch a perſon, 
and ſuch a mind, to be buried in obſcurity ? 
they ought not indeed to be ſo buried. —Good 
Heavens! why is there not however I will 
protect you from every inſult : I will be your 
ſincere, your permanent friend: you have be- 
haved with ſo charming a frankneſs, and have 
diſcovered ſo excellent a heart, that I am de- 
termined to give you all the aſliſtance in my 
power, and in a manner too at which you ſhall 
not be offended. —I cannot any longer permit 


myſelf to ſee you thus labouring for a ſubſiſt- 


ence, a wretched ſubſiſtence at beſt : I cannot 


fee you live expoſed to the ſight, to the inſo- 
lent carriage of every idle coxcomb : if you 


remain here you may be dragged away by the 
woman whom you call your mother — how un- 
worthy of that appellation !—and forced into 
the arms of that deteſtable old fellow. My 
blood freezes at the thought.” 


In this energetic ſtrain, did he deliver him- 


ſelf, and indeed the latter part of his ſpeech 
made my blood run cold. — But while I ſhud- 
dered at the danger to which I was expoled, 
and which he had repreſented in lively colours, 
I recieved an inexpreſſible ſatisfaction on ſeeing 
him fo much affected by my unfortunate con- 


dition: 
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dition: that ſatisfaftion was, no doubt, firoas- 
ly viſible in my eyes, into which tears ſoon - 


ruſhed, and I replied in melancholy accents, 


« What muſt I do then, my Lord ?” 

« Will you conſent to be adviſed by me?“ 
ſaid he, eagerly. 

Before I could anſwer he proceeded—** Will 
you conſent to let me remove you from this 
woman, who is, unqueſtionably, forming ſome - 
deſign againſt you? Will you not truſt your- 


ſelt with me, Fanny?“ added he, in a ſoften- 


ed, in the moſt perſuaſive tone. 

I bluſhed, I looked down: unexperienced as 
I was, I felt the impropriety of this requeſt, 
and I—ſighed. 

« You ttgh—you are ſilent,” replied he 
preſſing my hand; “ do you diſtruſt me? do 
you think me capable of injuring you, Miſs 
Oſgood ?” 

I don't know, my Lord,” anſwered I, after 
ſome helitation, withdrawing my hand; 881 
would, willingly, continue to have a good opi- 
nion of your Lordſhip, and, therefore, I be- 
lieve, I had better not truſt you; I thould be 
torry to be deceived.“ 25 

«© How flattering is that dreaded forces 1 
how amiable your fears |—yet baniſh them, 
Fanny ; not my own honour ſhall be dearcr to 
me than yours; but you mult remain here no 
longer without a friend, without a protector. 
Sir Thomas, or your mother, or a thouſand 
other people may involve you in numberleſs 
difficulties, and dgſtroy your peace.” 

« And td what other place can I go?“ faid 


11 know no ody: I have, hitherto, met 


with no interruption here, and I may, by leav- 
ing this houſe, fall into worſe hands.” 
3 ein 
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„J will take care of that,” replied he; I 
will ſecure you a retreat; I will furniſh you 
with every thing to render it agreeable to you. 
Lou ſhall be your own miſtreſs, Fanny, you 
| ſhall depend upon nobody's pleaſure but your 
own: I will be the moſt ſubmiſſive of your 
friends.” 

I could not help ſmiling to think of the ſa- 
tisfaction which he promiſed himſelf from his 
laſt words.—I ſhook my head, however, at 
his fine ſcheme—I thought it, indeed, a very 
pleaſing one, yet I, at the fame time, deemed 
it to be an impradticable one; becauſe I knew 
that I had not money to live in the manner he 
mentioned ; and I told him, between jeſt and 
earneſt, “that when I had ſaved enough by 
my drawing, I ſhould like an independent life 
extremely well.” | 


« Talk no more of drawing”, anſwered he; 


« it muſt not be; you may amuſe yourſelf 


with your pencil in your little retreat, at your 


leifure hours, but on no account muſt you 
make your performances publick; they are 
too exquiſitely linithed to be exhibited to every 
common eye.” 

There is no ſaying bow Jong his Lordſhip 
would have expatiated upon a ſubject in which 
he ſeemed to be very much intereſted, it Mr. 


Hyam had not, by his entrance, put a ſtop to 


a converſation which began to embarraſs me. 
Tho' I knew not a great deal of the world, I 


was not quite ſo ignorant as to ſuppoſe that 


Lord Woodford, or any other Lord would 
ſupport me for nothing : I was, however, in- 
experienced enough not to be ſhocked at his 


Lordſhip's offer: I neither ſtarted like a prude, 


nor put on the ſerious, conſiderate counte- 
nance of a diſcreet woman, the propriety of 
whoſe 
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whoſe behaviour had never been diſp uted.—TI 


liſtened to him with chearfulneſs ; with ſmiles. 
In ſhort, I was aſtoniſhed to find a man of my 
Lord's“ charming underſtanding and perſon, 
taſte and ſenſibility, intereſted about ſuch a 
poor, little, inſignificant girl as myſelf. —Yet, 
flattered as I was by the attentions of ſuch a 
man, I reſolved not to cloſe with his generous 
propoſal z I ſhould have corrected myſelf for 
the - pleafure which I received from it, but my 


ert was touched by it. 


: he interruption occaſioned by Mr. Hyam 
to gun Fete-a-tete, was very ſeaſonable for me > 
ry Lord was, viſibly, diſpleaſed with it, and 
ſoon aitorwar ds, took his leave. 

Wheu he was gone, Mr. Hyam ſaid, “ he 
fancied my Lord had been making love to 
me. 

« No, indeed, my good Sir,” anſwered I, 
bluſhing ; « wonder why you think io.” 

“ Becauſe he is a man of taite,” replied he 
« and becauſe you have beauty: you ſee mine 
is a very natural concluſion ; but take care, 
and do not be too ready to liſten to him; con- 
tinue to be a good girl, and mind your buſi- 


neſs; by and by you may meet with a proper 


man to give your hcart to.” 
Tuis reply heightened the colour in my 


cheeks, and increaſed the — which I 


felt on the mention of my Lord. 

When Mr. Hyam left me to my own reflec- 
tions, his Lordihip's late behaviour too much 
engaged my thoughts. — While I fat conũder- 
ing what ileps to take to prevent them from 
aweliing upon one object and. ſuch an object 
Mrs. Burdet came into my room. 

Immediately, upon her entrance, ſhe began 


ta alk me a great many impertinent queſtions, 


both 
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both about me, and concerning my Lord.— 
She was alſo exceedingly inquiſitive about my 
future plan of life. My auſwers to her queſ- 
tions were ſhort and evaſive—I really had not 
_ abſolutely determined what to do, and after 
what I had obſerved in her carriage, I had no 
inducement to communicate my deſigns to 
hee; - 

She looked at me with a penetrating, and 
with a malignant eye, at leaſt I fancied ſo; but 
Mr. Hyam's civilities, and particularly Lord 


Woodford's moſt friendly offers—tho* I had 
reſolved not to accept of them—made me ſuffi- 


ciently eaſy, and I returned to my pencil with- 
out troubling myſelf about her. 


The next day, and the two following days, 


Lord Woodford came and ſat by me while I 


finiſhed the drawing, admiring it extremely, 
but perſuading me to draw, for the future, 


only for amuſement. He talked to me in rap- 
tures of the little retreat which he had found 
out for me. I changed the converſation ſeve- 


ral times—My Lord was perhaps ſorry to be 
turned from his favourite topic, but I loſt 


nothing by endeavouring to introduce new 


ſubjects, for he converſed upon every ſubjett 


in a manner entertaining beyond expreſſion. 
So delighted was I with his converſible powers, 
that my heart bounded with joy at his approach, 
and ſunk within me at his departure. Charm- 
ed with the melody of his tongue, I liſtened to 
it without regarding Mr. Hyam's admonitions : 
I did not give myſelf the trouble to conſider 
how indifcreet my conduct might be, I almoſt 


forgot every thing but the tranſporting ſatis- 


faction reſulting from his dear ſociety. 


On the evening of the tourth day, after the 


ſtriking pr oof I bad received of Mrs. Burdet's 
inqui- 
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| inquiſitive diſpoſition, while I was fitting alone, 


ruminating on what had happened to me, the 
maid came, hurrying to me, and cried, * Oh 
Miſs, my miſtreſs has had a fad fall in croſſing 
the next ſtreet, and has been carried into Mr. 
Ball's :—She has ſent for me, and begs you 
would juſt ſtep along with me, and ſee her 
As I had often heard them talk of Ball the 
baker, I, naturally, ſuppoſed that the girl's 
intelligence was true, tho' I remember I made 
an objection with regard to leaving the houſe : 
however, being preſſed to go, | threw m 
cloak over my ſhoulders, and followed her: It 


was almoſt dark. 


Juſt as I had got about half the length of 
the ſtreet, which was a private one, a man, 
overtaking me, ſeized my hand and cried, 


„ This way, this way;“ and, before I could 


recover my hand I found myſelf ſurrounded, 


| lifted up, and put into a coach—The windows 


of it were inſtantly drawn up by a perſon with- 
in, who held me faſt in ſpite of all my ſcream- 
ing, and ſtruggling to get looſe. 

The coach drove very briſkly, and as there 


was no light, I could not poffibly ſee by whom 


I was kept down on my feat. I concluded, in- 


däeed, that Sir Thomas, or ſomebody employed 


by dim, was the perſon, and was exceedingly 

terrified. I alſo imagined, and trembled at the 
thought, that I ſhould be carried out of town, 
and fo cloſely confined as to have no hopes of 
eſcaping from my priſon. I therefore, redou- 
bled my cries, in order to induce ſomebody 
paſſing by, touched with compaſſion, as well 
as prompted by curioſity, to ſtop the coach, 
before it was out of London, imagining that 
there would be fewer paſſengers upon any of 
the roads about it, and that I ſhould, conſe- 


quently, 
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quently, ſtand the leſs chance to make 5 crea- 


ture come to my aſſiſtance. 
The louder I cried, the more pains did thoſe 


who guarded me take to ſtop my mouth. At 


laſt, my ſtrength became ſo much exhauſted 


that I had har dly power to ſpeak. As ſoon as 


I found that the coach was off the pavement, 
I looked upon myſelf as devoted to deſtruction. 
l fat almoſt motionleſs: only, now and then, 
pouring forth a prayer from my diſtreſſed 
heart, to the Almiglity, for his protection. 
While I was thus ſituated, a great noiſe, oc- 
caſioned by the trampling of horſes, and the 
rolling of a carriage, tempted me to try once 
more the utmoſt efforts of my voice. I 


_ ſcreamed : I ſhrieked. 


At that inſtant our coach was ſtopped ; the 


door was forced open, and I beheld, by the 
blaze of the flambeaux, Lord Woodford, at- 


tended by ſeveral ſervants. He held out his 


arms; I ſcreamed for joy, and threw myſelf 
into them, ſcarce able to breathe, and agitated 
with a thouſand conflicting emotions. He con- 
veyed me, he rather flew with me to his poſt- 
_ Chaiſe and four, which was the carriage I had 
heard, ſeated me in it, and placed himſelf by 
my fide —After having ſpoken a few words to 
his people, he drew up the glaſs, and we ſet 
off full gallop. He then turned to me, whom 
he ſtill ſupported, for I was fo overpowered 


with terror, ſurprize and joy, that I was quite 


incapable of ſpeaking, and in the tendereſt ac- 


cents, aſked me, © how I felt myſelf,” —He. 
told me, in the {ame accents, “ that he hoped 


I had been only frightened by the infamous 
treatment I had met with, and begged me to 
make myſelf perfectly eaſy; alluring me that 
no other harm ſhould diſtreſs me, and that I 

might 
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might depend upon his doing every thing in 
the moſt reſpectful manner, on hrs part, to 


make my lite agreeable to me.” 


I firſt endeavoured to thank him with a deep 


ſigh, while he affeCtionately preſſed my hands 


in his, and aſked me if the ſhould ſtop to give 
me an opportunity to take ſome refreſhment. 
« I am very much afraid,“ added he, with the 
kindeſt looks, © that you are ill.“ 

I anſwered, © By no means—lI have only 


been exceſſively ter rified: but I return my ſin- 


cereſt thanks to Heaven for having ſent me a 


deliverer, on whoſe honour I may rely.” 


6 You may, indeed, rely on it” anſwered 


he; © I will ſooner periſh than injure you— 


Place ſome confidence in me, Miſs Oſgood ; 
you will not find yourſelf deceived.” 

I thanked him, and became more and more 
ſatisfied with my ſituation. The truth is, I 


loved Lord Woodford to a degree not to be 


deſcribed ; I was very ſenſible, however, that 
I could not have been in that ſituation with 
him, with any diſcretion, if the extraordina- 
ry and unforeſeen event, above-mentioned, 
had not thrown me into it. As I was % ſitua- 
ted, I could not help indulging the ſenſations 
J felt in his Lordſhip's company—His extreme 
ſolicitude on my account, his tender enquiries 
after my health, and every gentle preſſure of 
his hand, gave my young heart, naturally full 
of ſenſibillty, and now warmed with gratitude, 
tranſports inconceivable, It was my duty, I 


thought, to appear grateful, but I alſo ima- 


gined I could not, diſcreetly, let my lover ſee 
my feelings in his favour. Yet I was a poor 
diſſembler. I was always an enemy to deceit. 
I ſhould have gloricd in avowing Zhoſe feelings 
for my Lord, it our ſtations in life had not 

1 been 
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been ſo widely different: when I reflected upon 
that difference, I believed it abſolutely neceſſa- 


ry to conceal my affection for him. —1 will 
frankly own, however, that by endeavouring 
to behave with the ſtricteſt prudence upon 
the occation, I did no ſmall violence to my 
inclination. 

Lord Woodford plainly perceived the ſtrug- 
gles I endured between love and modeſty : he 
ſeemed to be highly pleaſed with them, and 
his increaſing attentions were the moſt flatter- 
ing ones in the world. 

As ſoon as I had a little recovered my ſpi- 
rits, I entreated him to tel! me how he came 
to know that I was in any danger. 

I could not,” replicd he, „think of going 
to an appointment I had this evening, till I 


had firſt called on you, ſo ſtrong was my de- 


fire to ſee yon, a deiire which I could not, 
poſſibly, conquer. Accordingly, I ordered my 
chariot to ſtop at Mrs. Burdet's door. Imme- 
diately on my arrival I faw the maid in a great 
fright, and ſhe informed me that ſomebody 
had carried you away in a coach. —As ſoon as 


the girl had given me the the beſt directions in 


her power with regard to the route which the 
coach took, I ordered my coachman to follow 
it as faſt as poſſible, and diſpatched one of my 
fellows home to ſend a poſt-chalſe and four 
after me with the utmoſt expedition. The 
moment we were off the ſtones I ſtept into my 
chaiſe, and by ſo doing, fortunately overtook 
the carriage into which you had been forced, 
time enough to be ſerviceable to you. As no 
reſiſtance was made, I fancicd that the people 
with you were not apprehenſive of any friend's 
coming to your aſſiſtance.” 

| 60 + And 
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cc And whither are we now going, my Lord?” 
faid I, after having thanked him for flying to 
my reſcue. 

6% To a ſmall houſe, a few miles out of 
town,” replied he, „of which I have long 
wiſhed to ſee you miſtreſs, and in which you 


age entirely at your command; and you will 
receive, every quarter, a ſum ſufficient to ſup- 
port the appearance to which you are, by your 


_ uncommon merit, fairly entitled.” 

6 have a thouſand thanks to return to you, 
my Lord,” ſaid I, bluſhing, and loaking down, 
« a thouſand thanks for this moſt generous 


behaviour : but you overwhelm me with your 


 Iiberality: I cannot ever hope to make ſuitable 


acknowledgements.” 
« Shall I not be favoured with your friend- 


ſhip?” ſaid he, eagerly © and your eſteem—if 
you think me worthy of it ? and ſhall I not 


then be overpaid ?” 
« But women of character, my Lord, are 


not, uſually ſupported in this manner by gen- 


tlemen : and if, by this ſtep, I loſe my reputa- 


protection.” 


8 Unworthy ?—[mpoſlible ! you cannot be 
unworthy.“ 
| « I may not, perhaps, in your opinion, be 

undeſerving,” replied I, “ becauſe you are the 
moſt generous of men; but if the world thinks 


ill of me, I ſhall not reckon myſelf worthy of 
your eſteem : a woman who is in the leaſt ſuſ- 
pected, cannot be a ſpotleſs character, and 
ſuch a character alone can merit your Lord- 


« As 


ſhip's regard.” 


will, I hope, meet with every thing agreeable 
to you. You will find ſervants, and a carri- 


tion, I ſhall be nnworthy—however conſcious 
I may be of My OWN innocance of your future 
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« As to abſolute perfection, a perfect man 


and a perfect woman, would be unnatural 


beings, and conſequently diſagreeable ones.“ 

« No, ſurely, my Lord; the leſs imperfect 
we are, the more agr ecable I imagine, we ſhall 
be.“ 

« ] ſhall get nothing, I ſee,“ ſaid he, with 


an enchanting ſmile, “by diſputing with you 


upon this ſubject; ſuffer me, however, my 
dear Fanny, to tell you that as we have, molt 
of us, a partiality for ourſelves, we do not 
readily take to thoſe whoſe merit is ſuperior 
to our own; we are more inclined to love 
thoſe who have a few amiable. weakneſſes, 


which calling for our compaſſion, naturally 


excite our tenderneſs and affettion.” 


«© What you ſay, my Lord,” anſwered I ea- 


gerly, may, poſhbly, be true : but the weak- 
neſſes of our fellow-creatures cannot raiſe our 
eſteem for them : it is, undoubtedly, pleaſing 
to be loved for our behaviour, but it is more 


laudable, I think, to act in ſuch a manner as 


to be eſteemed.” 
« What a charming, what a juſt distinction 
Yet give me leave to ſay, that I have not ſo 


much ambition te be eſteemed, as tO be loved | 


by the miſtreſs of my heart.” 

I repeated my former reply. 

My Lord looked ſcrious.—“ You know ror.” 
ſaid he, with a figh, © what it is to be inſpired 
with the moſt delightful of all paſſions.” 


The converfation was now, I thought, 


growing too particular, I, therefore, turned 


it, “ by aſking him, how long it would be 


before we ſtopped.“ 

„This moment, if you vleaſe,” ſaid my 
Lord—* Every wiſh of your heart, if you will 
but diſcloſe it, and if you are filent, I will 
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endeavour to read it in your lovely eyes, ſhall 


be complied with, inſtantly complied with.” 


I thanked him, more with bluſhes, than 
with words, «I only aſked out of an idle cu- 
rioſity,” added I; © let me deſire your Lord- 
ſhip not to retard the journey a minute on my 
account.” | 
We arrived, at length, at a pretty little 
houſe, emboſomed—I may ſay, in a grove of 
trees. 1 

My Lord conducted me into it, and preſent- 
ed a couple of female ſervants to me, and a 
lad alſo in a genteel livery: he ordered them 


all to look on me as their miſtreſs. 


«Iwill ſup with you to night, Miſs Oſgood,” 
ſaid my Lord, ſpeaking aloud, if you will 
permit me to give myſelf that pleaſure, and 
then retire to my own houſe, which is abou 
half a mile diſtant from hence.” 

I afſented : how could I do otherwiſe ? 

As ſoon as we were ſeated in the parlour, 
he told me that he had formed a plan which 
would ſecure my character from calumny, and 
make every thing eaſy; adding, that he hoped 
it would meet with my approbation. 

6 You cannot, you are ſenſible, Miſs 
Oſgood,” continued he, “ return to your 
mother, after the injurious treatment which 
you have received from her, and you have no 
other relation: only condeſcend to chuſe me 
for your guardian : I have a legal right to 
protect you: all enquiries into your fortune, 
and affairs, will be to no purpoſe, when I am 
truſted with every thing relating to you. —The 
moment my dear Fanny—(ſeeing me look ſeri- 
ous) the very moment I abuſe the confidence 


you place in me, caſt me from you for ever. 


— ou will then be as much at liberty to act 


agreeable 
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agreeable to your inclination as you are now: 
but I flatter myſelf that yon cannot chuſe a 
man more incerely devoted to your ſervice 
than I am. 

I bluſhed, and bowed my grateful acknow- 
ledgments. I was not ſo ignorant of the 
world, as not to ſee that my Lord, under the 
ſpecious title of a guardian, might take great 


liberties with me, but I thought he had found 


out a genteel way (the only decent one indeed 
which he could have propoſed) to provide for 
me without injuring my reputation: and, 
ſituated as I then Was, it was incumbent on 
me, I fancied, to view things in the moſt 
favourable light; to ſay nothing of the ſtrong 


propenſity I felt to like whatever my Lord 


faid or did. 
When he had explained himſelf ſo far, he 


aſked me, © if it would not be agreeable to me 
to walk up ſtairs, and ſee the apartments he 


had ventured to chuſe for me. 


I ſmiled approbation. He then rang the 
bell, and bade Nanny, the upper maid ſervant, 


attend me. She conducted me into a very 


pleaſant bed-chamber, and dreifing-room, ele- 


gantly furniſhed with chintz, and decorated 


with pictures, glaſſes, cabinets, and china: 
the reit of the houſe, though a ſmall one, 
was ornamented in the fame pleaſing manner, 
tafte having been conſulted rather than mag- 
nificence. 

When I returned to the parlour, my Lord 
made a number of apologies becauſe the com- 


modes and cabinets were not yet filled with | 


the neceifary appendixes to the toilet: “ But 
I could not tell when I ſhould be able to pre- 


vail on you to ſettle here,” added he, * and 
I imagined that you would be more pleafed to 
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regulate every thing about your dreſs yourſelf. 
You have, therefore, Miſs Oſgood—preſent- 
ing a hundred pound bank note to me- no- 
ching to do but to ſend your orders to the 
principal ware-houſes in London, from which 
you may be immediately accommodated.” 

I felt my face glow like crimſon : I would 
have returned the note, but my Lord inſtantly - 
retuſed taking it My dear Fanny,” faid he; 
« you muſt only look upon this as a part of 
your fortune.” | 

Oppreſſed with favours thus, ad to 
reject them when offered in ſo charming a 
manner, ſtill readier to oblige than to be 
obliged, and yet dreading, worſe than death, 
the facrifice of her virtue, even to the man on 
whom ſhe doated— imagine you fee a poor 
defenceleſs girl left quite alone, with nothing 
but the natural goodneſs of her heart, a heart 
uncorrupted by vice, yet full of ſenſibility, to 
enable her to, behave with a proper regard to 


her character in a very trying ſituation. 


My Lord perceived my embarraſſment: he 
felt for my confuſion, and with a delicacy 
peculiar to himſelf, with a vivacity which ren- 
dered him irreſiſtible, immediately turned the 
converſation upon the moſt entertaining 


| ſubjects. 


Taking out his watch, on a ſudden he ſtart- 
ed up, and aſk d me, If I would give him 
leave to aſſiſt me in doing the honours of my 
table.“ 

I replied with a ſmile, © that he would 
give me particular pleaſure by ſo doing.” 

He then flew to the bell, when Tom—the 
lad abovementioned, came babe ſaid to him 
—* Miſs Otgood would have ſupper.” 

In 
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In ten minutes, being told it was upon table, 
he led me into the other parlour, ſeated me 
at the head of the table, and begged me 
to help him, as he was extremely hungry. 

I felt, at firſt, a little aukward in the new 
part I was to act; but with ſo elegant, and ſo 
charming; an inſtructor, I ſoon caught all the 
ſuperficial forms of good breeding. 


My Lord had a remarkable eaſe in his car- 


riage, and trifled in the moſt agreeable man- 
ner in the world: yet was he ſtill more en- 
chanting when he converſed ſeriouſly upon 
uſeful, as well as amuſing topics: to every 
topic his voice, his looks, his behaviour, were 
all happily ſuited, and it was impoſſible not 
to liſten to him with the ſtricteſt attention, 
whenever he opened his lips There was, at 
the ſame time, ſo much modeſty in his air, 
and ſo much humility in his features, that not 
the ſmalleſt ſtreak of vanity was diſcoverable 
in them. 

With ſuch a man, my dear Maria, inſenſibi- 
lity herſelf would have been tranſported. — 
What woman could have reſiſted ſuch a man? 
Lord Woodford was very ſoon, indeed, in 
poſſeſſion of my heart; I only wiſhed that it 
had been more worthy of his acceptance. 

We lived very rationally together, and the 
time flew away with delightful rapidity. My 
Lord flept at his own houſe, but generally ſpent 
the whole day—always the greateſt part of it 
—with me.—He, commonly, came to break- 
faſt ; ſometimes a couple of hours afterwards. 
When the weather was favourable, we walked 
in a beautiful ſhrubbery, on the other ſide of 

a fine lawn, which fronted my elegant little 
manſion. Hither, my Lord, obſerving my 
tale for flowers and gardening, ſent all kinds 
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of curious plants, and took an infinite deal of 
pleaſure in ſeeing me range them agreeable to 
their ſeveral colours. | 5 

Ar other times, my drawing and my needle 
engaged my attention, and while I was employ- 
ed, my Lord either read or chatted to me. —l 


had learnt muſick, but not of one of the beſt 


maſters : and as my taſte for drawing had al- 
ways been predominant, I had not attended 
to my leflons ſufficiently to make any great 


progreſs. 


My Lord, fitting by me, one day while I was 
at work, faid, „As your voice is extremely 
ſweet, Fanny, you muſt, I imagine, ſing well, 
I never heard you, but I will venture to fay 
that I ſhould be charmed with your vocal per- 
formances.” OY + Oo 

© I have not applied to muſick, my Lord, 
ſo cloſely as I ſhould have done,” anſwered I, 


but J will practiſe, if I ſhall give you the leaſt 


pleaſure by ſo doing.” = 
He thanked me in a manner exceſſively po- 


lite, as if I had conferred the greateſt favour 
on him, and immediately, ſent to his houſe for 


a harpſichord, telling me, at the ſame time, 


that he was extravagantly fond of muſick, and 


that he would fend for an organ if I liked the 
inſtrument. WS 
This was too conſiderable a temptation to be 
reſiſted, though I felt ſufficient ſatisfaction by 
accommodating myſelf to his taſte, —According- 
ly, he went to London on purpoſe to chuſe an 
organ for me, and he very ſoon taught me to 
touch it in a maſterly way. Few people played 
with more judgment than himſelf: and ſome- 
times he accompanied me with his violencello, 
with ſuch bewitching tones, that he made me 
eager to exert all my powers—Yet he would 
never 
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never ſit long, intently, to any of my employ- 
ments: he contrived to vary them for me, and 
ſeemed very ftudiqps to prevent my wiſhing for 
any other companion.—Blefled with þzs con- 
verſation, I thould indeed, have diſcovered 
the moſt deplorable want of taſte, if I had 


| ſighed for the company of any other man 
—I was thoroughly contented with his ſo- 


CiCtV. ; 

Sometimes, alſo, I rode out with him in his 
chaiſe. Whenever we came to a ſpot particu- 
larly pleaſant, we quitted the chaiſe, and walk- 
ed. Now and then we dined, and drank tea at 
his houſe ; and ſtrolled in the park and gar- 


dens—In the evening he brought me home.— 


In all this continued intimacy never did I hear 
Lord Woodford utter a ſyllable which was un- 


fit for my ears; never did he take any unbe- 


coming liberties. He behaved only as an affec- 
tionate brother would have behaved to a fiſter, 
for whom he had the fincereſt regard. —He 
often took hold of my hand, indeed, and 
often, while we were walking together, put 
my arm under his: yet with all his retenũe, 
with all his reſpectful filence, his eyes ſpoke 


the tendereſt language, and he was, apparently, 
the moſt impaſſioned lover, as well as the trueit, 


and moſt diſintereſted friend.—I was, myſelf, 
no leſs tender, but I was upon my guard: yet 
as my mind opened, and as I acquired .new 
ideas from the books recommended to my pe- 
ruſal, and from the improving converſations 
occaſioned by them, I became unhappy. 

I have already told you, my dear Maria, 
that I loved Lord Woodford extremely. I very 
ſoon found that a ſeparation from hum would 
be a blow too heavy for me to bear. The ap- 
prehenſion of ſuch a blow tormented me day 
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and night: In vain did I endeavour to adminiſ- 
ter conſolation to myſelf by the tenderneis of 
my Lord's behaviour, which left me no room 
to queſtion his affection for me. I was tho- 
roughly aſſured, painfully certain, that his 
rank, and his connections, would be inſupera- 
ble bars againſt his union with me; and when 
I reflected upon the probability of his marrying 
another woman, I was almoſt deprived of my 
reaſon.— I ftrove, it is true, to prepare my 
mind for ſuch an event, but I trove in vain. 


If my Lord happened to be abſent from me 


longer than uſual, the emotions which I felt 
forcibly convinced me that life would not be 
deſirable without his fociety.—Often did J wiſh, 
in my moments of deſpondence, that I had 
never known him, as fortune had, ſeemingly, 
prohibited an honourable alliance between us; 
but more frequently did I, when looking at 
his intelligent eyes, or liſtening to his melodi- 
ous accents, bleſs the hour which firſt brought 
me acquainted with him. 

While we were airing, one day, upon a com- 
mon, a few miles diftant from my Lord's 
houſe, a gentleman paſſed us on horſeback, 
ſo ſtrongly reſembling Mr. Seymount, that a 
number of old ideas ruſhed into my mind, and 
i changed colour: not that I had ever really 
loved Seymount, I had only felt gratitude for 
him, but the remembrance of my mother's 


ſtrange and cruel treatment, occaſioned by the 


ght of him, affected me fo powertully that 1 
could not conceal the agitation into which my 
ſpirits were thrown, 

The ſudden change in my countenance was 
inſtantly perceived by Lord Woodford. He 
looked at me, as if hie would have penetrated 
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into my ſoul, and aſked me if I was ill, if any 


thing had frightened me. 
« I thought I ſaw Mr. Seymount paſs by juſt 


now,” ſaid I, very innocently, as I had no in- 


tention to 8 the moſt ſecret movements 


of my heart. 
« Mr. Seymount ?” replied my Lord, ſtart- 


ing at the name. Do you know Mr. 


Seymount then?” added he, in ſome diſ- 


order. 
« ] once knew a gentleman of that name,” 


replied I, ready to tremble, ſo violent were 
my emotions on ſceing my Lord ſo much a- 


gitated. 


My Lord imagining that thoſe emotions 
had been occafioned by the fight of the gen- 


tleman who had paſſed us, ſaid, Don't be 
alarmed Miſs Oſgood : the perſon you ſaw was 
not Mr. Seymount, but he is very like him; 
however, pray be ſo kind as to inform me 
where you became acquainted with Mr. Sey- 


mount.“ 


As I plainly perceived that my Lond inte- 


reſted himſelf about the affair, and appeared 
very anxious, I told him honeſtly every thing 
relating to my acquaintance with Mr. Scy- 
mount, not omitting his ſtratagem to have in- 
terviews with me in the character of a lover, 
undiſcovered by mother. 
My Lord was almoſt breathleſs while 1 
ſpoke, ſo attentive was he to my little narra- 
tive, and hardly did he give me time to con- 


clude it. 
« And you loved this Seymount ? po" chad; he 


haſtily. 
« No, indeed, my Lord.—1 only felt grati- 
tude for him.“ 


c Gratitude 
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« Gratitude ?” anſwered he, repeating the 


word“ gratitude is nearly allied to a fofter 
paſſion.” 


He ſtopped : he looked tenderly on me, and 


ſighed: then, inſtantly frowning, he turned 


away his face, and looked out at the oppoſite 
window till we came home. 

This ſudden indifference pained me. I could 
not tell how to bear it, not being conſcious of 
having deſerved it. After having ſo minutely, 
and fo fincerely related every thing I knew con- 
cerning Seymount, I thought my ſincerity 
would have merited applauſe : little did I ima- 
gine that it would have excited diſappro- 
bation. 

My Lord grew, at laſt, fo penſive, and diſ- 
contented, that I really began to fear I had, 
by ſome madvertencies, offended him, and 1 


could not help feeling myſelf ſeriouſly aflicted. 


Fears dimmed my eyes, and I could hardly 
reſtrain myſelf from weeping aloud. 

My Lord, ftill attentive to me, ſtill obſerv- 
ing every look and motion, aſked me, more 
than once, if I was indiſpoſed. I anſwered in 
the negative. | 8 | 

© Why then are you ſo ſtrangely dejected? 


—But I remember you have, undoubtedly, 


met with a great diſappointment to day, and 
therefore, you are to be pitied” —added he, 
with a heavy ſigh. 

„What diſappointment my Lord?“ replied | 
I, with an eager anxiety ; '* I expected no- 
thing—T have nothing to expect.” 

The moment theſe words were out of my 
mouth, I wiſhed to recall them.—1 coloured 
like ſcarlet: I hung my head and trembled 


leſt my Lord ſhould miſconſtrue them; but 


E 2 he 
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he did not: however, though he miſtodk my 
meaning, he, vnſortunately for me put a con- 
itruction upon my words which I had not 
zaprchended. 

With ſuch 2yrarent diſſatisfaction, he repli- 
d, but not immediately“ If he was fo deep- 
ly in love as you ſay, time may, poſſibly, work 
out ſomething in your favour.” 

* I don't underſtand you, my Lord,” ſaid I, 


* Ps 
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* Surufed. | 

« No, madam?” — looking very ſerious; 
* cannot you hope that time may put Mr. 
Seymount into a fituation to demand the ta- 
vour of your hand?“ 

« Mr. Seymount ?” exclaimed I, haftily—*] 
entertain no hopes of Mr. Seymount, my 
Lord; I never once. thought about him.”— 
Again my colour came—I threw down my eyes ; 
my Lord's brightened exceedingly. A charm» 
ing ſmile enlivened his fine features. 


Not think of Seymount ?” ſaid he, ſeizing. 


my hand, in a tranſport; © did you not think 
of him, my deareſt girl? How egregiouſſy 
have I been miſtaken! Rut tell me, then,” 
continucd he, prefiing my hand, „ tell me, 
Fanny, of whom did you think?“ 

I was now obliged to be ſilent: I could not 
with propriety, declare my real ſentiments, and 
I ſcorned to utter falſhoods : — I therefore, 
ſaid nothing; but as my Lord fat hanging over 
me, and urging me to acquaint him with my 
ſecret thoughts, I, at laſt, ventured to look 
up in his face: What he ſaw in mine I cannot 
tell, but, drawing my hand gently to his lips, 
he ſoftly articulated, “ Angelic girl!“ and 
then, as if apprehenſive of having ſaid too 
much, let my hand drop, and averted his face. 

I, ready 
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1 ready to faint, with the agitation which o 
tender a ſcene had produced, rote, and walked 
to the window There a ſhower of tears in- 
fantly relieved my. full heart. My back Was 
towards him, but I could not, with all the ef- 
forts in my power, ſtifle the nighs, g a 
from excellive fatisfaétion, Wich iſued from 
my boſom; for I was thoroughly perſuaded 
that I was beloved, and that prudential motives 
only prevented my Lord from telling me ſo in 
tac tendereſt terms. e 

My fighs alarmed him; he hurried to me 
he caught my hand again I turned away my 
eyes, but he ſaw the tears roll down my cheeks. 

With an impaſhoncd look, and with a tre- 
he cried, “ Gracious Heaven 
what do I behold what means thete tears: 

I broke. from him, immediately: 1 dared 
not to truſt myſelf with bim, nor yet could I 
dear to give pain to that heart, whiin bad juſt 
atorded me to much oleaſar: e 
the room, after having faid, Pray excuſe me, 
my Lord, and do not ak the reaſon of my de. 
purture, or enquire into the cauſe of my tears 
but be aſſured, that they flow from enfations 
too pleaſing to be Xp cuied. 

With thetic words I ran up into my own 
apartment, and ſtaid in it till {upper was upon 


the table, tho? I heard him twice fay, © Fanny, 
with a loud, Sad implor- 


my deareſt Fann” iy 
ing voice. 

When I came wa, we were both more 
compoied. My 5 rd's behaviour was delicate- 
iy eee 155 evening flew away, tho' 
neither of us proceedee to an explanation of 
Never had my Lord appear- 
ed to me in fo engaging a light ; innumerable 
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were his winning ways, and it is impoſſible to 


deſcribe the pains he took to render himſelf 


captivating. 

The next day, tho? he was not leſs ſolicitous 
to pleaſe, he appeared far leſs happy; and as 
my happineſs hung in a manner, upon his lips, 
whenever he was not chearful, I was, of cour le, 
dejected. | 

To increaſe my dejection, he told me, that 
he ſhould, ſhortly, be confined to his own 
houſe with company.—* It will not be in my 
power to ſee you ſo frequently as I have done, 
Fanny,” added he, © but I ſhall ever think of 
you with the higheſt ſatisfaCtion, and ſincerely 
regret the loſs of your converſation.“ 

I bowed ; but I felt very unhappy : accuſ- 
tomed as I had been to ſee him every day, and 


all the day, I could not hear of his intended. 


abſence from me, without being deeply touch- 
ed; yet as 1 had ſo lately diſcovered, tho' in- 
voluntarily, to what a degree my heart doated 
on him, I was as much as poſſible upon my 
guard, leſt any improper emotions ſhould be 
viſible. My Lord, I thought, ſeemed equally 
ſtudious to ſuppreſs every affecting ſenſation. 
When he went away at his uſual hour, he 
did not particularly take leave of me; he only 


looked earneſtly at me, and Gohed —Over- 


whelmed with a ſoftened tenderneſs I could 
{carce lift up my eyes. 
How heavily did the moments move in his 


abſence! For a week I bore it as well as 1 


could : I hardly lived: I meerly exiſted. I 
then had time enough to reflect upon the 
wretched condition of a kept miſtreſs: in 
that light I almoſt felt myſelf, as I had not a 
lingle EQUINE in the world—While I en- 

Joyed 
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joyed my Lord's company, I did not, indeed, 
with for any other company: more company 
would have been rather diſagreeable to me; 
but, when he was gone, I moſt impaticnt]y 
longed for ſomebody to ſpeak to, ſomebody to 
whom I could ſpeak of him; the only man up- 
on earth of whom I deſired to talk. If twenty 
perfons had been in the houſe with me, I 
fhould not have ventured to mention him to 
one of them. 

Having paſſed a melancholy · week, without 


receiving a viſit, or the ſlighteſt mellage from 


Lord Woodford, I concluded that he had 
judged it prudent to give me up; and that, not 
being willing to ſhock me by a formal adieu, 
he had ſeparated himſelf from me for ever, 
in the leaſt diſtreſing manner he could think 
of. 

Under the weight of this diſpiriting appre- 
henſion, I could not, by any methods in my 
power, adminiſter relief to my tortured mind: 


I could not help dwelling on thoſe ſcenes which 


had yielded me the moſt exquiſite delight: ſcenes, 


ſo Fear told me, never to return. -I loſt my 


appetite—TI could neither eat nor fleep: I 
grew pale, thin, and became moſt truly a mi- 
ſerable object. — Vet, tho' I had worked myſelf 
up to believe that my Lord would never 
ſee me again, I was ſtill anxiouſly deſirous of 
ſceing Vn; and I could not refrain from with- 
ing that if he had actually determined to for- 
ſake me, he would permit me to bid him a 


laſt farwel; even while I felt as if ſuch a fare- 


wel would prove fatal.—I wanted, indeed, to 


thank him for what he had done for me; I 


wanted to return the preſents which I had re- 
ceived from him; I wanted to leave the houſe 
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in which he had placed me, and to go to ſome 
other ſpot, where I might follow my drawing z 
but then I conſidered how difficult it would be 
to find a-retreat free from the intruſion of Sir 
Thomas, or of my mother.—I was, in ſhort, 


diſtracted with a multitude of alarming doubts, 


and my unhappineſs was doubled every day by 
the continued abſence of my Lord. 

Wearied, at length, with the moſt diſheart- 
ening conjectures, I determined, one day, to 
take a walk towards Lord Woodford's houſe, 
in order to diſcover, if I could, what had kept 
him fo long from me. 

I tet out, alone, upon this expedition, that 
nobody might ſuſpect my deſign, which was 
not togo to my Lord's houſe, but only towander 


about the environs, in hopes of getting a ſight 


of him, tho' only at a diſtance.—My ſcheme 
was doubtleſs equally fooliſh and RT, 
and I ſuffered ſufficiently for it. 

I walked very fat, fo impatient was I to ſee 
my Lord; and when I came near his grounds, 
walked on till I was ready to drop, without 
perceiving a ſingle creature. 

At laſt a fine ſpaniel, of which my Lord was 
very tond, bounded along towards me. 

My heirt jumped at "the ſight of the lit- 
tle animal, which I had frequently careſſed, 


as I expected to ſee his maſter ſoon following | 


him. 


I was not miſtaken ; my Lord, in a ſhort 
time made his appearance: but good Heaven | 
how did I feel when I beheld him with a very 
elegant woman, who leaned on his arm carc- 
lefsly | He ſeemed to be earneſtly talking to 
her. My feelings at that moment are not to 
de deſcribed. —Jcalouſy took immediate poſſeſ- 
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ſion * my heart. I was no longer at a loſs to 
know. why my Lord had withdrawn himſelt 
from me: the woman before me had evidently 
been a ſucceſsful rival.—-She was in the ſame 
attitude in which I had often appeared, and he 
treated her in a manner which forced me to 
remember, with the moſt cutting grief, _ 
happy hours which I had ſpent by his dear fide 
—tiowever, tho' I was on the point of enpir⸗ 
ing With Jcaiouly and iorrow, I withed to have 
a near view of them, to fee if his Lordſhip's 

companion was as handſome. as, at my firſt 
glance, I thonght her to be. -I wiiked, alſo, 
to know it the was ſo perfectly to my Lord's 
taſte, as to ſecure him, more firmly tkao I had 
been capable of doing. I wanted to hear her 
voice; to hear her ſentiments, but I wanted 
ſt! more to hear what he ſaid to her; yet. I 
knew not how to gratify my curioſity, without 
riſquing a diſcovery —Beldzs, I was all over 
in ſuch a trem wling condition, that I could 
ſcarce ſupport myſelf. 

While I ſtood wavering, unable to deter- 
mine how to act, they advanced: It was a 
long walk they were in, between two rows cf 
horſe cheſnuts: there was a quick tt hedge on 
ons ſide of it, and alſo at the bottom, which 
had fereened me from their eyes. I had on a 
black cloak and hat, and was, therefore, not 
a very conipicuous object. As.they advanced, 
I ſtooped a littie, an, peeping thro” the hedge, 
{aw them both without any interruption. : 

Over my Lord's countenance a melancholy 
ſeriouſneſs was ſpread. Fhe Lady's lovely 


tace—for ſhe was very young and handfome— 


was enlivened by the moſt pleaſing ſmiles, She. 


was indecd 10 very agreeable a figure, that 7 
 S WS ſhrunk 
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ſhrunk within myſelf.—I was not at all ſur- 
prized at my Lord's attachment to ſo charm- 


ing a creature, —Her dreſs, tho' only a morn- 


ing one, was both elegant, and expenſive. 


She eclipſed me as much in finery as ſhe did 
in beauty.—I fighed deeply at the compariſon. 


which I could not help making in my own 
mind between us. My. Lord, indeed, frequent- 
ly would have had me purchaſe rich clothes, 
but I always oppoſed him ; ; yet my oppoſition 
did not hinder him from preſenting ſeveral 
little ornaments, which I had determined to 
return to him before I ſaw the beautiful ob- 
ject which filled my heart with ſo much mi- 
ſery. 


the houſe, before I was able to get near enough 
to hear what they ſaid. I ſtood till they were 
quite out of ſight, after having ſtrained my 
cyes to follow them. 


As ſoon as I was deprived of the view of 


what had given me ſo much uncaſineſs, I at- 


| tempted to go home, but I was incapable of 


moving: I ſunk down upon the graſs, over- 
whelmed with deſpair, and fhould have faint- 


ed, I believe, if a violent ſhower of tears had 


not relieved me a little. 

I roſe the moment I was in a condition to 
walk, tho' I could, willingly, have ſtaid all 
day and all night on that ſpot: but as I was 
uncertain about their coming out again, and 
afraid of being diſcovered by any of my Lord's 
people, I reſolved to return to a houſe which 


1 could no longer look upon as mine.—l re- 


lolred, indeed, to leave it, when I had writ- 
ten a letter to my Lord, to acquaint him with 
my motives.— Let, after all, what inducements 

| have 


/ 


At length they turned about, to go towards 
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have I to run away from a houſe in which my 
Lord has placed me, and in which he main- 
tains me as a perſon under his care? He had 


never told me that he had any I in his 


behaviour to me, but to make me happy, and 
to ſecure me a decent proviſion; what buſineſs, 
then, have I to be offended, or grieved at his 
loving another woman? He has not directly, 
declared an inclination for me, and what rea- 
ſon have I to ſuppoſe he ever would? Not the 
leaſt reaſon in the world: tho' I am ſome- 
times encouraged to imagine, from his tender 
attentions and his generoſity, that I am ne- 
ceſſary to his happineſs. Do men uſually be- 
have to women waom they do not love, as my 
Lord did to me ?—No, ſurely. — However, 


Lord Woodford has a very uncommon cha- 


racter.— H is benevolent, liberal and polite; 
he likes to chat with me, and to inſtruct me, 
but he certainly does not feel emotions in my 
favour, ſimilar to thoſe which he has raiſed 
in my tooliſh boſom. He is the moſt ditinte- 
reſted, the moſt amiable of men, and I cannot 
but love him.—Nay, tho' he has, weary of 
my company, attached himſelf to another 
woman, I cannot diveſt myſelf of my partiali- 
ty for him— But how blameable am I to give 
way to it? how exceedingly wrong will be my 
behaviour, if I continue under obligations to 
a generous man, for which I can make no 
returns —no returns conſiſtent with honour. 
I have nothing but my affection to beſtow z 
take away my tenderneſs and I am poor in- 
deed ! Dp | : 

6 reflections while I walked 


homewards. As ſoon as I arrived, fatigued, 


faint, and ready to fink to the ground, I took 


up 
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up my pen, and began a letter to my Lord. I 
thanked him in the warmeſt terms for the pro- 

tection he had afforded me, tor the generofity 

with which he had diſtinguiſhed me: I told 
bi im that he had been too generous, that his 
liberality had oppreſſed me, that I had it not, 
that I never ſhould have it in my power to 
make the ſlighteſt return to the numberleis 
favours he had conferred on me; adding that 
| I was, therefore, determined to quit a ſphere 
of life to which I had not the ſmalleſt preten- 
Bons, and to have recourie to the employment 
from which I might reaſonably e expect à decent 
ſubtiſtence. 

I was then prevented from going on by a 
violent head ach my eves had a miſt before 
them: I was hot; extremely indiſpoſed all 
cver, and obliged to lean my head upon the 
table.—I could no longer fit upright. 

Juſt at that inſtant, Nanny came in to alk 
me what I would pleaic to have for my dinner, 
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L thought, Mads u,“ ſaid ſke, © that you 
would have rung the bell before now? 

Raifi: ag my head lowly, I told her, tha 
could not eat a rorie}.” 

eh girl, being goo tured, 
wade me to have alittle broth or jome white 
=—_ whey ; but I rcivicd every thing: 1 — 
norred every kind of food: 1 abhorred myſelf 
particularly, f tor not having b ad attractions ſuf- 
nheient to gain, and to keep Lord Woodford's 
heart. I was now certain that he had never 
el tic ſlighteſt inclination for me; and tho' I 

vas very lenſible that ! ought to have eſtecmed 
bim a thouſand times the more for his diſin- 


tt rzſted 
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move this cruel fever?“ 
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tereſted generoſity, I could not bring myſelt 
to look upon him in the light I withed, and I 
ferioully hated myſelf for my feelings. —Bur 

7 bead ſoon became {6 confuted, that I could 
not reaſon about my ſenſations or my behavi- 
our—l grew worſe and worſe, and was, in a 
hort time put to bed in a violent fever. 

| lay, ſeveral days, incapable of thinking at 
all. The firſt object I beheld, when my ſenſes 
returned, was Lord Woodford fitting by my 
bediide, with looks expreſſive of the lincereſt 
forrow, and holding my hand in his. 

To tell you what I telt at that tranſporting 
moment is impoſſible. Lifting up my eyes, I 
looked carneſtly at my 1 to be fare that 1 
was not miſtaken, and then cloſing them again, 
as even the little light in the room was too 
much for them, I fetched a deep ſigh, and 


preſſed his hand. He returned the preſſure 


with additional warmth, and with a voice which 
was melody to my ears, cried, “ Fanny; my 
deareſt Fanny, tell me, are you better? ſpeak 
to me if you can only one word of comfort: 
1 would not diſturb you, but if you knew 
what I have ſuffered on your account, it would, 
I dare believe, give your hcart joy to relieve 
mine.“ | 

What rapture did not thoſe precious words 
convey to me !/—Yet' I could not articulate 
what I iclt—the various emotions which I 
experienced, and my weakneis together, pre- 
vented all utterance : but I caught his hand 
again, and put it to my forehead, to my lips, 
merely from A pailionate fondnefs— T he heat 
of my hand mad. him exclaim, “ Good God? 


how you burn! Can nothing be done to re- 


That 
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That tender exclamation was of more ſer». 
vice to me, than all the preſcriptions of the 


college would have been—I grew better from 


that moment. I opened my eyes again, fixed 
them on the dear cauſe of the miſery, both of 
body and mind, which I had endured, and 
ſaid, with a feeble voice, “J ſhall be better 
ſoon, my Lord, if you with for my reco- 
very.” 

« Wiſh, for it?“ cried he in lively accents 3 
J with for nothing but your health and 
happineſs—Have you any doubts—how can 
you 2 any doubts concerning my regard for 

ou?“ | | 

x He ſpoke thoſe few words with ſo muſical a 
voice, and with ſo much earneſtneſs, that I 
was charmed with them. I thanked him in 
the beſt manner I could: but I was not able. 
to make acknowledgements adequate to my 
wiſhes. 


In a few days, during which my Lord never 


left me, but when decency required his ab- 


ſence, I was ſurprizingly mended. I began to 


fit up TEN 

My Lord carried me at firſt, from my bed- 
fide to the chair, till I was ſtrong enough to 
walk, and then I leaned upon his friendly 


arm. Never was any creature more tenderly - 


nurſed, nor was ever any body more grateful. 


L really felt myſelf quite a new being, to ſec 


my Lord, when I had concluded, he had left 


me never to return, redouble his aſſiduities 


about me; to find myſelf the ſole object of his 
tenderneſs, at a time when I believed he had 
entirely given me up for another — The ſatis- 
faction which I enjoyed upon the occaſion, al- 


moſt deprived me of my ſenſes. In ſhort, 1 


could 
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could not check my raptures, and I doubtleſs 


ſurprized my lover by the frequent ſallies of 


my gratitude : yet, tho' I imagined that I had 
great reaſon to be happy, I could not, now 
and then, help reflecting upon the ſcene which 
had thrown me into the diforder, which ſo 
nearly proved fatal to me, and was at the ſame 
time, naturally, deſirous of knowing where 
that lady was whom I had ſeen ſo familiar with 
my Lord, and whether he had relinquiſhed 


her, as he had, I fancied, abandoned me.— 


«© Will he not go back to her again?“ ſaid I to 
myſelf—Whenever I thought about the lady, 
and I often thought about her: a train of me- 
lancholy ideas crowded into my mind —Some- 


times tears forced a paſſage from my eyes, in 


ſpite of all my endeavours to reſtrain them. 
One day, my Lord found me alone in the 
garden, attempting to dry my eyes before I 
made my appearance before him. Seizing my 
hand ere I apprehended his nearneſs to me, 
he faid «© What's the matter, my dear Fanny? 
Why do you ſtrive to hide from your ſincereſt 


friend, a ſorrow which ſtill preys —with the 


greateſt concern I ſee it—upon your tender 
ſpirits: a ſorrow which was, I firmly believe, 


the cauſe of your late illneſs? With what af- 


fliction can you be oppreſſed, which may not 


be communicated to me, your guardian, who 


will, be aſſured, do every thing in his power 
to render you happy? Have I not reaſon 
Fanny, to complain of your want of confidence 
in me?“ 

That little reproach, delivered 1 in the mildeſt 
manner, ſtruck me to the ſoul, and forced the 
ſecret from my boſom, which I had reſolved to 
ary 4 in it for ever, as I was dreadfully afraid 

of 
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of giving the leaſt dijuaſt to the man whom I | 
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not, Oh] do not be angry with me, my Lord,” 
ald 1.— 1 ſhou'd have opened my heart to 
you. before, had I hot been fe: arful of m _ 
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ran 
& How is it pofffible for me to be ry with 
vou? How little do you know me; Speak, 
therefore, and ſpcak freely, my deareſt girl; 1 
may be forry, I may be wretched becaute it is 
not in my power to make you happy, but I 
can never be angry with vou,“ 

Here he ſtopped, waiting for my e aniver, 

I bluthed, tremdled, and felt the extreme 
propriety of telling him, that 1 Ev d been 
diſtracted at his lenses, tent I had watched 
him that | had, with the ſtr once zAlouty, 
en him with a lady in his park. Could 2 
gil ot the eat delicacg, m: ke ſuch a diſcle- 


. 


ſurc to the man, whc Fa never laid, that he 


loved her, and whole ank in lite prevented 


her irom cxpe ding honouravle addreſſes from 
him —1 thought, therefore, that I ſhould 
have expired with ſname. | 

I fat filent for ſome time, covered with con- 


fuſion— 1 longed, but I knew not how, to un- 


boom myiclt. 

My Lord, perceiving my embarraſiinent, 
drew cut of his pocket the piece of paper on 
Which I nad written, with a tremulous hand, 
a few lines to him, at the time I was taken 
fick; of which I often th ought afterwards, 
but was always afraid to enquire about It. 


Soraetimes, indecd, I hoped that Nanny had 


either 
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either deſtroyed it, or put it up in my writing 
box. 

« This paper, * ſaid] ne, „I found upon your 
table, the day I ruſhed into your dreſſing- 
room, on having heard that you was very 
much out of order; and I will own that it 
has given me a great deal of uneafineis. Do 
you then, really, want to leave me, Fanny ? 
Ara I fo exceedingly diſagreeable to you, that all 

my endeavo urs to pleaſe cannot prove, in the 
leaſt degree, ſucceſsful? Are you, actually, fo 
attached to Seymount, that yon think you 


ſhould behave injuriouſly with regard to him, by 


remaining any longer under my prote: cou 2” 
He pauſed, after having, with much diffi- 
culty, delivered the above interrogations. I 
was ready to die with vexation, to think that 
he ſhould ſtill imagine it poſſible for me to love 
any man except himieli,—{ could not keep fi- 
lent—I haſtily cried out—thiov' bluſhing exceſ- 
fively, at the ſame time“ How ttranyely, my 
Lord, you are {til miſtaken about me? I never 
was attached to Mr. Seymount, in the manner 
you apprehend, never can be ſo attached to 
him —Were I but ſure of your being as indif- 
ſerent to the lady, who leant on your arm in 
the park, as I am to ZSim—-" 5 
No ſooner were thoſe words out of my 
mouth, than I would have almoit given my 
life to recall them. I clapped my bands be- 
fore my cyes—T roſe; and hurried towards the 


door. 


My Lord ſtopped me, and in accents more 
lively than any I had yet heard, laid, “Stay, 
Fanny, let us, at leaſt, under ſtand each other 
clearly: affere me that you do not love Sey- 
mount, and vou ſhall kave no reaſoa to Ra 

an 
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an ill opinion of me: you cannot, certainly, 
have an ill opinion of me, for my affectionate 
behaviour to my ſiſter.” 

A thunderbolt levelled at my head, could 
not have confounded me more.—lT ſaw, I felt, 


how extremely ridiculous I had been with my 


jealouſy : I was thoroughly aſhamed to think 
how much I had, precipitately, done to leſſen 
myſelf in his eyes. I was aſhamed to look up 
to him: again I hurried towards the door— 
again he caught me 1n his arms. 

« My deareſt Fanny,” ſaid he, © ſtay, and 
fuffer me to make both you and myſelf as eaſy 
as I can at preſent: 
with which you have filled my heart by the 
_ involuntary emotions of your own. Sit down 
and liſten to me.” | | 
I complicd, though my heart fluttered in 
ſuch a manner, that I thought it would 
burſt. 

« Be compoſed, my deareſt girl“ continued 
he, and hope every thing by attending to 
me with patience.— I loſt my father, the Earl 
of Woodford, when I was quite. a lad : he 


ſtay and ſce the tranſports. 


>. 


left me and a iter, an infant alſo, to the care 


of the tendereſt and beſt of mothers, who gave 
up all her future. expectations in life—being 


young and handiome—in order to apply her- 


jelf intirely to the education of her children 


— Thoſe children, in return, endeavoured to 
behave to her with the greateſt duty and affec- 
tion: all our affection, and alt our duty, ſhe 


has hitherto deſerved ; yet there. are ſituations, 
ſometimes, in life, which are diſtreſſing to the 
beſt intentioned people in the world. My 
mother had, from her childhood, contracted 
. friendſhip with a lady of her own age and 

rank, 
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rank, who, afterwards, married a Sir George 
Bromfield, and had by him a daughter, about 


two years before my ſiſter was born.—As our 


mothers were intimate, we were frequently to- 
gether, and as we grew up, Miſs Bromfield, 
unfortunately for us both, preferred me to all 
the young people who offered themſclves candi- 
dates for her eſteem. The preference which ſhe 
gave me was a favour to which I never aſpired; 
but it happens, now and then, that what we 
ſeek for leaſt, is ſooneſt obtained—She took, 
indeed, ſuch a fancy to me, that Sir George 
and Lady Bromfield in a ſhort time, became 


- defirous of an alliance between two families 
already united by the ſtricteſt friendſhip. —This 


alliance my mother mentioned to me, in a way 


which plainly diſcovered what joy it would af- 


ford her to call her friend's daughter hers. In 
reply, I told her, that I wiſhed I had looked 
upon Miſs Bromfield in the light in which 1 
had the honour to appear to her, but that I 
felt no particular inclination for her. I alſo 
told her, that I ſhould, very cautiouſly, enter 
into the marriage-ſtate, and that I, by no means 


approved of the preſent faſhionable mode of 


matrimony : adding, that as I ſhould make it 
a point to be conſtant to my wife, I would 


- willingly, marry a woman whom I really loved, 


that I might have no inducement to wander 


from her.—I concluded with ſaying, that I 


had never ſeen the woman to whom I wiſhed 


to be indiſſolubly united, and that I choſe to 


remain unmarried, till I could alter my ftate 
without acting in oppoſition to the motions of 


my heart.—My mother finding me ſo averſe to 


Miſs Bromficld, ſaid ſhe would no longer preſs 
me to marry againſt my inclination, provided 
1 55 Es I would 
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I wouid promiſe her never to marry a woman 


of low birth, however agreeable ſhe might be 
in every other reſpect — Little reflefting upon 
the nature of ſuch a promiſe, at that time, 
I tolemplv, moſt folemn! Ys aiſured her, that 
her requeſt ſhould be faithfully complied with. 
Satisfied with that aſſurance, the ceaſed to per- 
ſecute me, and as I was very well contented 
with what I had done, ray heart was periectiy 
eaſy.— Perfectly eaſy was my heart, till the 
morning Hyam brought me to lee yew. I was 
inſtantly ſtruck with the elegance of your per- 
ſon, and with the enchanting fimpiicity of your 
manner; I ſoon found you were with ſirangers, 
and vbliged to work for a fubſiſtence, I was 
| exceedingly ſbocked at the.appearance of things 
and = more ſo, when, on the rapid progreis 
= I pafſion for you, I confidered, that : 
print would itrongly object to the nel 
of Tour lation, —being defrous alſo of placing 
you above cependence, 1 could not help urging 
you to occupy this 1mall houſe, which I had, 
tom? time before, purchaſed, on account uf 
the wholelomenets of its fituation.—You re- 
membor, with what firmneſs you refuſed my 
offer: however, I proceeded to furniſh it, and 
to make it ready for an inhabitaut.— Coming 
one day to fſ-e you, the woman, with whom 
whom you jocged, intercepted ine upon the 
tac {tairs, and pave me no little encquragement: 


to hope ter her aſſiſtance in carrying on any. 


deſign againſt you — Her infamous alacrity 
alar wed me extremely, I thought, indeed, ſo 
much about your dangerous {ituation, that I 


bad no reit, when I was abſent from you : and 


the night you were torced away. —Hap; wy, 1 
ack 


it was Jour; which hurried me to call upon you 
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overtook you; happily. I brought you hither. 
Tou cannot but be ſenſible Fanny, that I never 
took advantage of the confidence you repoſed in 
me, but you do not know with what tranſports 
i gazed on your growing beauties; with what 
heart-felt delight I liſtened to your charming 
converſation. Jour difcretion, your modeſty, 
your delicacy, your every female excellence I 
law enraptured, and I died with deſire, to tell 
you bow extravagantly I doated on you—Yet, 
certain as I was, at the fame time, that my 
mother would make objections extremely un- 
welcome to my ears, I was deterred from 
ſpeaking; I was feartul of increaſing your 
diſquiet as well as my own. TI tancied 
alſo (impelled by vanity, perhaps) that you 
beheld me in a favourable light, and that no- 
thing but your innate diffidence, your exquiſite 
diſcreetneſs, prevented you from diſcove ing 


your ſentiments in my behalt—Nor had 1 any 


doubts concerning your partial ſentiments, till 
che evening you imagined you ſaw Seymount 
paſs us.—Your agitation then filled me with 
inexprefible anxiety— I looked upon him, as 
the favoured lover—When I urged you, hovr- 
ever, to acquaint me with the cauſe of it, I was 
ſoon moſt pleaſingly convinced how much J 
had been miſtaken.—Jutt when I was beginning 
to feel myſelf truly happy, becaule intirely per- 
fuaded that my paſhon for you was returned, 
] was informed by my mother, that the and my 
icy would come and ſtay with me a few days. 
At any other juncture, I ſhould have been 
highly pleated with the intended viſit, but ſuck 
3 viſit, when 1 bad flattercu my{cit, that I had 
made the wiſhed-for impreſſion upon you, 
threatened a ſeparation inconceivably dilagreeze 
ble to me: indeed I dreadedit; yet I could not 

| poffibly, 
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poſſibly, extricate myſelf from ſo embarraſſing 
an affair, without creating ſuſpicions which 
might have proved prejudicial to us both: I, 
therefore, left you at a time when I would 
have given the world to have ſtaid with you. 
I even did not think it proper to ſend or to 


write to vou, leſt the ſervants ſhould chatter 


amongſt themſelves. I thought it better to 
wait till my mother left me, tho' I did the 
greateſt violence to my inclination, by acting 
in that manner — My mother, while ſhe ſtaid 


with me, perpetually launched out in Miſs 


Bromfield's praiſe, and failed not frequently to 
tell me, that, as he had ſet her heart upon me, 
a diſappointment, would in all probability, be 
attended with melancholy, if not fatal conſe- 
quences. I affected to laugh off what I heard, 

and imputed it to the wild fancies of a roman- 
tic girl. On the day when your curioſity, your 
love, let me add, unfortunately, led you to 
come in ſearch of me, Fanny, I was walking 
in the park with Lady Ann, who declared to 
me, ſeriouſly, that Miſs Bromfield was actually 


ſuppoſed to be in a decline, and that her de- 


clining health was attributed to her prepoſſeſ- 
fion for me: adding, that ſympathetic feelings 
alone, on my ſide, would probably ſave her 
life —Infinitely as I preferred you, to all the 
vomen in the world, I was, I own, exceedingly 
diſtreſſed to hear that any innocent perſon 
ſhould have a moment's uneaſineſs on my ac- 
count—The ſolemnity which my ſiſter had 
thrown into my face, by her diſcloſure, with 


regard to Miſs Bromfield, only excited her 


mirth: She rallied me prodigiouſly upon the 

occaſion, and with her raillery, mixed a grea 
many diſpleaſing particulars concerning Mi 

| Bromfield's 
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| Bromfield's inclination for me—My fiſter kept 


me walking a conſiderable time, but little did 
think you were fo near; tho', while I liſtened 


to details about the tender ſenſations of another 


woman, my thoughts were entirely fixed on 
you—l withed to know how you did, what were 
our ſentiments concerning me, how you em- 


ployed yourſelf during my abſence, and if that 


abſence was not painful to you—9So anxious, 
indeed, was I before the cloſe of the next day, 
that I diſpatched John, who had been uſed to 
attend me hither, with a little note, to enquire 
after your health, and to let you know how 
much -I longed to ſee veu.—What was my 
aſtoniſhment, what was my concern, when he 
brought me back the paper unopened, and in- 


formed me, that you were in a violent fever, 


and quite inſenſible !—I forgot, immediately, 
my mother and ſiſter, and flew hither without 
bidding them farewel. The condition I found 
you in, almoſt unhinged my reaſon, and I was 
incapable of leaving you till I ſaw you out of 
danger; and now my joy on your recovery, 
and on the partiality which you have diſcovered 


in my favour, is fo exceſſive, that I ſhall not | 
be able to ſeparate myſelf from you again.— 


Yet, tell me Fanny, and tell me truly, what 
you meant by that letter; tell me why you 
wanted to defert me, and why you ſaid you 
could never make returns for the favours you 
have received from me—Indeed, my ſweet girl, 
you never received any favours from me: 1 
pleaſed myſelf, I am ſure, full as much, if not 
more, than I pleaſed you, by all my trifling 
endeavours to be ſerviceable to you. —Why 
then, Fanny, ſhould you think of making me 
wretched by depriving me of the pleaſure of 
ſeeing you and converſing with you?“ 


I had 


I had wept almoſt from the beginning of 
the above ſpeech; at the concluſion of it, my 
tears became violent, and I haſtened to reply: 
with a va Ped hg voice, I juſt was able to ſay, 


« Oh my Lord, do not think ſo unkindly of 


me; nor 1 it potlible for me to endure to 
ſee you wretched. Freely would I lay down 
my life to procure yr felicity.“ 

I could not proceed. 

c Be compoſed, my dear girl,“ ſaid he, 
preſſing my hands; © do nct, at preſent, 
think of any thing that can diſquiet you. I 
will atk no more queſtions now: by and by you 

Will, I am furs you will, remove all my 

| doubts 
| — ſhall be removed directly, „ anſwered 
Tt Jealous of the charming lady, 'who is, 
you tell me, your iifter, I determined to leave 
you. Will you pardon, my Lord, a reſent- 
ment of which I am heartily aſhamed ? I am 
thoroughly feniible of my weakneſs, but 1, at 
the jame time, abhor decent.” 
Do not call it weakneſs, Fanny,” replied 
he, * unlets you will allow it to be a moſt 
amiable one — When jealouſy proceeds from 
love 1t 15 certainly to be forgiven: and you 
have, by your apprehenfions, with regard to 
my conſtancy, rendered yourſelf a thouſand 
times more dear to me than ever. It gives me, 
however, great pleaſure, to think that if you 
quit my houſe, you will not be obliged to 
labour again for a ſubſiſtence : for I have ſe- 
cured you three hundred a year.” 

6 Gracious Heaven!” exclaimed I, quite 
overwheimed with love and gratitude, * What 
will become of mc !--My good God | Teach 
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me, direct me how to return ſuch generous 
affection.” | | 

« Riſe, my Fanny,” ſaid my Lord, tenderly 
ſtraining me to his boſom, for I had thrown 
myſelf on my knees“ Riſe: let me dry up 
thoſe tears: let me aſſure you, that you ſhall 
never feel another jealous pang on my account : 
I will be yours, and only yours, in the moſt 
honourable manner.—I only beg for time to 
prevail on my mother to yield, with ſome 
ſort of grace, to my withes : you cannot love 
me leſs for being willing to prove myſelf a 
good ſon to a mother, who is, in every other 
reſpect, the kindeſt imaginable : when ſhe 
becomes acquainted with your excellent diſ- 


poſition, ſhe will I hope as earneſtly defire an 


alliance with you, as I do.—Promiſe me, 
therefore, my deareſt Fanny, to make your- 
ſelf intirely eaſy, and to love me as affection- 
ately as ever.—lI will never abuſe your indul- 
gence: I will pay a proper reſpect to your 
delicacy, and your diſcretion, but I cannot 
exiſt without your tenderneſs.” 
Que overcome, quite ſoftened by ſo de- 
lighttul a declaration, I promifed him eve 
thing he could defire, and he, from that hour, 
ſeemed to have received new life. He adored 
me, but he behaved to me like a man of ſenſe 


and honour; he treated me as a woman who 
Was, every way, his equal, who was, one day, 


to ſhare. his rank and fortunz.—As to myſelf, 
I would not ſay too much, my dear friend, in 
my own praiſe, but I had ſv very high an opi- 


nion of my Lord's underſtanding, and princi- 


ples, that I almoſt deitied hin Frequently did 
I, after having converſed with him upon dif- 
terent ſubjects, ſo ſtrongly feel my own deſi- 
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ciencies, that I could not help wondering at 
his condeſcenſion in ſpending ſo many hours 
with me. - Sometimes I fancied, that as he 
had, from his affectionate regard for me, 
taken a great deal of pains to raiſe me above 
the generality of my ſex, he had actually 


rendered me ſuperior to them. Yet, flattered 


as ] was with my lord's condeſcending carriage, 
I always behaved to him with the utmoſt humi- 
lity: with a humility, indeed, which often 
induced him to ſay, „That my deference to 
him was carried too far ; and that it prevented 
me from diſcovering ſo much tenderneſs for 


him as I ſhould have otherwiſe done ;” but I 


aſſured him, that his apprehenſions were 
groundleſs, and that my love for him could 
not be increaſed. 

For about a fortnight after my recovery, 


we continued the happieſt of people: Lord 
Woodford ſcarce beſtowed a thought on his 
mother, though I more than once mentioned 


my lady to him, and afked him, „If he 


would not go and ſee her.” 


« You want then,” ſaid he one day, oo to 
ſend me from you, Fanny?“ 
« Far from wiſhing to part with you, my 


Lord, I cannot expreſs the pain I ſhould feel 
in your abſence; but we cannot be too duti- 


ful, we cannot have too great an affection for 
deſerving parents.” 
„Sweet girl! How would my mother doat 


on you, were ſhe to hear you talk thus! And 


yet the pays ſo much regard to the ſentiments 


of a fooliſh world, that I am afraid not all 
your uncommon merit, would. correct her 


improper way of thinking, under the influence 


of falſe pride. Beſides, ner ſtrong attachment 
to 
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to the child of her friend, will, doubtleſs, 
prompt her to oppoſe my wiſhes.” 

At laſt, however, I perſuaded my Lord to 
make her Ladyſhip a viſit z he had determined 
to ſet out the next morning, and to return 
the following day, when a letter brought to 
him that very evening, obliged him to take 


another route An uncle, by his father's fide, 


had been ſuddenly indiſpoſed at his houſe in 
Derbyſhire, and defired to ſee him imme- 
diately. 5 | 
My Lord was concerned, and diſtreſt on the 
peruſal of that letter: he very much eſteemed 


his uncle, and was very unhappy at the 


thoughts of leaving me, for a longer time than 
he had deſigned. But ſubmiſſion was abſo- 
lutely neceſſary, and we ſeparated with mutual 
regret. | 5 5 n 
The departure of my Lord threw me into a 
melancholy, which I could, by no means, 
ſhake off. In vain did I fly from one kind of 


_ employment to another; my books, my needle, 


my pencil, my muſick, and my garden, were 
equally inſufficient to afford me any ſort of, 
conſolation. As J had loſt my dear companion, 
every thing ſeemed to remind me the more 
forcibly of my forlorn ſituation. | 
On the ſecond day of his departure, I ſat 

down to the organ, and attempted to while 

away the time, and to amuſe my mind by 
playing a favourite ſong of my Lord's. When 
I was in the middle of that ſong, Tom came 
and informed me, that a lady defired to ſpeak 


Imagining that my mother had by chance 
found me out, I was in no ſmall flutter : 
though I ſhould _ been rejoiced, indeed, 
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to fee her, had I not been afraid of her at- 
tempting to carry me to Sir Thomas. How- 
ever, J endeavuured to compoſe: myſelf, in 
order to receive the lady, who came in a 


hired poſt-chaiſe, and, according to Tom's 


_ deſcription of her, I was really induced to 
expect my mother's appearance: but how {hall 
1 expreſs the awe with which I was ſtruck, 
when I beheld a graceful. figure between ' forty 
and fifty enter the room.! She had a very 
genteel air, and ſuch a dignity in her deport- 
ment, that I felt my own littleneſs in a very 
mortifying manner: I abſolutely ſhrunk into 
myſelf. —My eyes were turned towards every 
part of the room in a thouſand directions, as 


if dazzled by the majeſtic object before them. 


My arms dropped, and I wiſhed to hide my- 
ſelf in the moſt obſcure part of the houſe. I 
was ſoon rouzed, however, by the ſtranger's 
melodious, yet commanding voice. 

„ Are you Miſs Oſgood ?” ſaid ſhe. 

-I ſtarted at the queſtion; I ventured to look 


up, and had the flattering ſatisfaction to ſee a a 
ſoft ſmile in the countenance of the lady who 


ſpoke to me, in which I had before perceived 
nothing but ſeriouſneſs and ſeverity. —The 

tranſition was ſo favourable, I thought, that I 
was encouraged to anſwer her; yet I was em- 
barraſſed.—I could not bring myſelf to utter a 


falſhood, before a perſon who appeared to 


be the picture of truth; I, therefore, heſitated 

4 little. -- 85 
Is not your name Oſgood?“ ſaid ſhe, 

again, with an impatience mixed with 

Anxiety. | | 

- At length I ſtammered out—“ Yes, ma- 

-<QAMN, | 
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% And you are placed in this houſe by Lord 
Woodford ?” | 

By the manner in which ſhe ſpoke thoſe few- 
words, ſhe galled me extremely; for ſhe ut- 
tered them rather contemptuouſly. — With 
more haughtineſs than uſual, I replied— 
© Lord Woodford who is my guardian, Ma- 
dam, and who has a right to direct me, thought 


proper to place me here.” 


« Your guardian?” replied ſhe, much agi- 


tated; © No, Miſs; Lord Woodford is not 


your guardian, and if he has taken any pains 
to make you believe he is, he has deceived you 


but I rather imagine his deſign is to impoſe 


upon me, and that he wiſhes to conceal the 
miſtreſs under the title of the ward. However, 
that ſcheme will not anſwer his purpoſe; Iam. 
very well acquainted with the nature of 
your connections with Lord Woodford, and 
I am come to inſiſt upon your breaking them 


off.“ 


I was exceedingly hurt by the peremptory- 
delivery of the above ſpeech ; particularly fo at 
being ſuſpected to be Lord Woodford's miſtreſs 


uch language, and from a ſtranger too, 


was, I thought very impertinent, not to ſay 
inſolent.—I replied, therefore, with ſtill more 
haughtineſs—“ I do not underſtand this way 
of talking, Madam. By what authority do 
you treat me with ſo grating a familiarity ? By 
what authority do you dictate to me in ſo det 
potic a tone f— You certainly do not know me; 
if you did, you' never would ſuppoſe me capa- 


dle of being the character you have, too haſtily, 
mentioned. My pride is ſhocked, at the inju- 


rious imputation—l am, I confeſs, under con- 
ſiderable obligations to Lord Woodford : he 
F 3 | has 
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has protected me with the utmoſt humanity : 

he is the moſt generous, the moſt amiable of 
men, and has too high a ſenſe of honour to 
attempt to ſeduce a poor girl, whom chance 
pointed out to him as an object entitled to his 
compaſſion.” 


Towards the latter end of my ſpeech, I 


was ſo melted, that I could hardly articulate 
my words, and at the cloſe of it, burſt into 
tears. 

Lord Woodford is, certainly, a man of 
honour and generoſity,” replied the Lady, 
ſomewhat ſoftened, but as I muſt conclude 
from the warmth with which you have men- 
tioned him, that you are very much attached 
to him, at leaſt, pray how long do you think 
you Can hold out againſt the compaſſion and 
liberality of ſuch a man, as Lord Wood- 
ford?” 

« A queſtion, in which ſo injurious an in- 
ſinuation is couched,” aid I, © requires no 
anſwer. -A woman who is determined to be 
virtuous, will not be ſeduced by any man in 


the world ; and ſhe who is under the protection 


of Lord Woodford, need not be under 
any apprehenſions with ages to her cha- 
racter.“ 

« Fine romantic notions,” 
a ſcornful ſmile; © but you are miſtaken—A 
woman's character is 1 danger with 
the man whom ſhe loves i 

Provoked at her ſarcaſtical behaviour, I 


could no longer bear it, but, interrupting 


her, ſaid with ſome vehemence; © It is of no 
conſequence to 5, Madam, whether I am 
miſtaken or not; you are quite a ſtranger to 
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me, and, therefore, I ſhould be glad to be 


left to myſelf. os 


«© Undoubtedly, you will be glad to get rid 
of me,” replied the lady, but however difa- 
greeable my company may be to you”—added 
ſhe, with additional dignity, the mother of 
Lord Woodford might be treated with a little 
more ceremony, at leaſt by a girl who owns 


| herſelf obliged to her ſon.” 


No words can deſcribe what I endured at 
that inſtant.—My aſtoniſhment was exceſſive 
My heart was ſmote with contrition, and I felt 


myſelf the meaneſt, the moſt abject of all hu- 


man beings. I ſhould have been humbled be- 
fore the mother of the man whom I adored, 
had I not ſpoken ſo very freely before her, but 
when I reflected upon what I had uttered, my 


ſhame and my ſorrow were beyond expreſſion. 


I was ſhrunk to nothing, overwhelmed with 
confuſion on having degraded myſelf— tho“ 
unknowingly—in the eyes of the very perſon 
whom I moſt wiſhed to pleaſe—I could only 


expect relief from the humanity of her, who 


was the deareſt relation, the par ent of the man 
on whom my ſoul doated. 

In ſo awkward, ſo diſtreſſing a ſituation, 
what could I have ſaid ? I faid nothing. I 
threw myſelf on my knees before her; juſt rai- 
fed my weeping eyes, and then caſting them 
down on the floor, cried, with uplifted hands, 


Pardon me, my Lady, pardon a poor girl, 
who was ignorant of your rank; and who 


wiſhes moſt earneſtly to make her conduct ap- 
proved of by your ladyſhip.“ 
For a moment ſhe viewed me, filled with 


ſorrow, and in a ſupplicating attitude, without 
: an her lips, then holding out her hand, 
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the ſaid, with an encouraging complacence fi 

her face, ** Riſe, and learn from this time, to 
| behave reſpectfully to every body, leſt you 
ſhou'd be deficient in politeneſs to thoſe who 


have a right to expect it from you—A forward, 


familiar carriage, in young people, ſhould be 
ſpeedily corrected, but a general civility is al- 
ways to be applauded.” 5 
I intreated her Ladyſhip again and again to 
pardon the error of which I had been guilty, 
and apologized for the impropriety of my be- 
haviour to her, by telling her, © that ſhe had 
quite diſconcerted me with her ſuſpicions.” 
« Every body,” replied ſhe, © muſt ſuppoſe 
you to be Lord Woodford's miſtreſs, while 
you live with him, while you are ſupported by 
him, while he ſpends ſo much of his time with 
ou. 
b I hung my head, abaſhed, and was filent: 
there was but too much truth in what ſhe had 
uttered. 


« And indeed,” continued ſhe, “ if you 


have, hitherto, preſerved your virtue, you will 
not long preſerve it: it ᷑annot be perfectly ſafe, 
while you are ſo dangerouſly ſituated ; after 
having been attacked“ 

Indeed, Madam,” replied I, eagerly inter- 
rupting her, © it never has been attacked by 
Lord Woodford.” 3 

«© No, child? For what purpoſe] does he 
keep you here then ?” . 

« From the moſt humane motives imagina- 
ble, anſwered I: “ from the nobleſt, the 
moſt diſinterſted generoſity. I was diſtrefled 
to the greateſt degree; I was cruelly abandon- 
ed by her, who ſhould have done every thing 
in her power to keep my virtue out of the 
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way of danger, inſtead of laying ſnares for the 
violation of it; I was betrayed into the hands 
of an infamous old man, by a mercenary— 
would I could not add—mother —On the point 
of being ſhamefully ſacrificed to that man, I 
was ſaved from ruin by your ſon, Madam, 
who is the moſt virtuous, the moſt amiable of 
men.” | | 

| Here I ſtopped. —My tears flowed ſo faſt, 
they almoſt blinded me : yet I perceived a glow 
of ſatis faction in Lady Woodford's cheeks, oc- 
caſioned by my having mentioned his Lordſhip 
in ſuch favourable terms; a kind of pity alſo, 
blended with curioſity, appeared in her coun- 
tenance. © Compoſe yourſelf,” ſaid ſhe. If 
what you have told me, is to be depended upon, 
you are to be compaſſionated, but _ 

Indeed, madam,” replied I, earneſtly, I 
have never been accuſtomed to deceive any 
body. My mother ſpared no pains in my 
education.—\V hile the was attentive to my ac- 
quiring the faſhionable accomp}ſhments, ſhe 
ſtrongly inculcated filial obedience, and ur- 
ged me early to ſpeak truth upon all occa- 
ſions, that ihe might always rely upon what 
I ſaid.” 

Lady Woodford looked, with her eyes fixed, 
at me, during the above ſpeech—I had, I 
plainly ſaw, engaged her attention, and was, 
therefore, willing to avail myſelf of appear- 
ances in my behalf, —but I was till fo awed by 
her, that I could not venture to fay what I 
longed to articulate. She, at length, relieved 
me, by aſking me, © how it was poſſible for 
a mother to behave in the manner I had deſf- 


„ i 
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I replied, “that I could only relate things 
as they had happened.” 

6 Sit down,” ſaid ſhe—for I had riſen from 
my ſeat in much diſorder—* and tell me every 
thing relating to you till you came hither.” 

I obeyed, and entered upon my little narra- 
tive with ſpirit, becauſe I flattered myſelf that 
I ſhould remove all the ſuſpicions her Ladyſhip 
had harboured againſt me. I related, ſuc- 
cinctly, all that had paſſed concerning me, till 
the day I became jealous of my Lord; but I 


choſe to conceal the riſe and progreſs of my 


jealouſy for many obvious reaſons. 

My Lady liſtened to me with great attenti- 
on, and complacency : and ſeveral tranſitions 
were obſcrvable in her features, as ſhe was 
differently affected by ſeveral parts of my 
ſory. | ” 

When I had ceaſed to ſpeak, ſhe ſaid, with 
a particular benignity in her countenance, * I 
thank you, Miſs Oſgood, for your narrative; 
I hope I may, I believe I may depend upon 
your veracity.” _ 

„ You may indeed, my Lady,” ſaid I. 

“Tell me then, with the ſame ſincerity and 
frankneſs, what plan you have formed for your 
future ſubſiſtence.” RS 

I bluſhed, and aſſured her that I had never 


thought of any; that I had only intended to 


return to my old employment, to my drawing. 
« I am very ſenſible, Madam,” added I, © that 
I ought to return to it, but I am exceedingly 
afraid that it will throw me into dangerous fi- 
tuations.” | | 

« Your fears are well founded,” replied ſhe; 
« however, when you come to reflect {eriouſly, 
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you will think your ſituation here far from be- 
„ 8 

I ſtarted; looked ſurprized, and plainly 


told her, I never had thought in that man- 


ner.“ | 

cc J will venture to give you credit for that 
declaration,” ſaid ſhe; “you think you are 
perfectly ſecure under my ſon's protection but 
your ignorance is the foundation of your ſatis- 
faction—you are totally unacquainted with the 
nature of theſe connections, and, therefore, I 
will now make it clear to you how erroneous 
your conduct has been.—You have frankly 
and honeſtly confeſſed, that you love my ſon, 
and you are ſtrongly induced to believe that he 


loves you. Well then; can you ſuppoſe that 


two ſuch people, in the prime of life, and 
poſſeſſed of the greateſt ſenſibility, always with 
each other, and perpetually endeavouring to 


render themſelves mutually agreeable, will be 


for ever capable of refiſting the impulſes of 
nature and inclination? No, Fanny.—You 
may imagine what you pleaſe, but a time will 
come when love—or moſt probably "nature— 
will throw you quite off your guard. 'The 
deſire of gratifying the wiſhes of the man for 
whom you feel a violent affection, will over- 
power your virtue; or elſe you will flatter 


yourſelf that it is more meritorious to pleaſe 


him, to whom you have been under ſo many 
obligations, than to preſerve the purity of 
your character, by refuſing to make him hap- 
py.—But you will, by acting in conſequence 
of ſo falſe a way of thinking, too ſoon be 


convinced of your indiſcretion, and you will 


moſt probably, after the ſacrifice of your virtue 
to your love, ſpend the remainder of your 
| | days 
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days in all the bitterneſs of repentance. Many 
good and innocent girls, Fanny, have been 
undone by their romantic notions about the 
tender paſſon ; and in proportion to the abſur- 
dity of their ideas concerning female honour, 
have been their ſubſequent ſufferings.” 

I liſtened with attention—I was ſtruck with 


the picture of a girl who might tho' very vir- 


ruouſly diſpoſed, be undone; be ruined even 
from the purity of her principles: yet I 
thought, at the ſame time, that I ſhould never 


be duped out of my honour by mine, becauſe I 


firmly believed that Lord Woodford would not 


unfairly avail himſelf of my diſintereſted pre- 


poſſeſſions in his favour.—I was in no ſmall 


agitation, however : I felt extremely embarraſ- 
ſed—I trembled. 


Lady Woodford, ſeeing me touched, pro- 


ceeded in the following manner: Every 
woman ought to ſhudder, to think of the loſs 
of her virtue. I will not ſuppoſe that you 
have any deſign to give Lord Woodford an 
opportunity to triumph over yours; but it is 
natural for me to imagine, that you may be 
prompted, in an unguarded moment, by a de- 
fire to increaſe his love for you, to give him 


improper advantages. — Conſider, therefore, 


child, that no man can eſteem the woman 
whom he keeps as a miſtreſs, tho' he may ap- 
pear to have an affection for her; and that 
love, without eſteem, cannot be of a long du- 
ration.“ 

I heard her attentively, and I was convin- 
ced : but how to give up the ſociety of a man 
ſo extremely amiable, ſo deſervedly dear to 
me ! that difficulty ſtill remained. —However, 

I aflented 


. 
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I affented to all that Lady Woodford ſaid to 
mm 
« Well, then, child,” replied ſhe, „what 
ſteps do you intend to take? — Lou are in the 
greateſt danger here: you own, yourſelf, that 
you ſhould be expoſed to many ineligible trials 
by returning to your old employment—1I 
have thought of a ſcheme to ſave you from 


any hazardous ſituations. You are very 
young, Fanny, you have an attractive perſon, 


a good underſtanding, and, I am willing to 


hope, an honeſt, ſincere heart: theſe, it muſt 
be confeſſed, are conſiderable qualifications, 
but you, certainly, have ſenſe enough to 


know, that you are not a proper match for 
Lord Woodford.” _ 
Jam very ſenſible of the truth of what 
you ſay, madam,” replied I, with the hum- 
bleſt tone“ I never dared to encourage ſuch 
an aſpiring idea.” | 

« You will candidly allow,” anſwered ſhe, 
© that the prodigious diſproportion between 
you, with regard to birth and fortune, is 
ſufficient to prevent an union ; but there are 
ſeveral reaſons to be urged againſt it. Yet as 
I perceive a great deal of merit in you, and as 


J think your caſe particularly affecting, I am 


inclined to take you under my protection. I 
will place you with a very intimate friend of 
mine ; I will furniſh you with money enough 


to make a genteel appearance: in time, if you 


continue deſerving of encouragement, you may 
be ſettled more to your ſatisfaCtion : but you 
muſt promiſe me, previouſly, never to fee my 

ſon.” ns | | 
I did not exceedingly like the firſt propoſal, 
tho” it was a very generous one, and advan- 
En „„ tageous: 
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tageous: when my promiſe was demanded, 
with regard to Lord Woodford, 1 changed 
colour; my heart throbbed ; I thought I 
ſhould have fainted. At laſt, a ſhower of 
tears relieved me. I ſobbed aloud—I was al- 


moſt diſtracted at the thoughts of never ſeeing + 


Lord Woodford. My Lady remained ſilent 


for ſome minutes, till ſhe ſaw my grief begin- 


ning to ſubſide ; ſhe then, with a voice full of 
mildneſs and compaſſion, ſaid; * You love my 
ſon, Miſs Oſgood.” | 

«© More than my life” —Thoſe were the 
words I immediately uttered, with eagerneſs, 
tho” I could not, without difliculty, articulate 
them. 

Availing herſelf of my words, ſhe replied, 
with equal eagerneſs, „As you love him ſo 


fincerely, you will, certainly, be deſirous of 


doing every thing to make him happy.” 

«© Undoubtedly,” ſaid I, ſtill ſobbing. 

« Well then—you can only enſure his fu- 
ture felicity, by never ſeeing him again. 
This prohibition may ſhock you juſt now, but 
you will, hereafter, be convinced of the pro- 
priety of it. Abſence is the only cure for an ill- 
placed inclination : You cannot think, ſeriouſ- 


ly, of being married to Lord Woodford : the 


diſproportion between you, I repeat it, is too 


conſiderable to be obviated : privately as you 


have been brought up, you can have no idea 
of the diſagreeable conſequences with which an 
alliance between you would, moſt probaly, be 
attended : but ſuppoling all theſe obſtacles to 
be removeable, my ſon has been long engaged 
to make his addreiles to an amiable young ys 
every way ſuitable to him, who is actually a 
this time in an ill ſtate of health, becauſe ſhe is 
neglected 
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neglected by him: conſider, therefore, what 


an injury you will do to Lord Woodford, by 


taking any meaſures to keep up a connection 
with him, tho' in the moſt honourable man- 
ner: by ſo doing, you will not only hinder 
him from ſettling himſelf very deſirably, in 
every ſhape, you will alſo be acceſſary to the 
death of a valuable young perſon, who has 
been trained up to look upon im as the man 
deſtined for her huſband. She never enter- 
tained an irregular, a romantic paſſion for 
him, but in conformity to the wiſhes of her 
relations, ſtudied to render herſelf worthy of 
the man, whom they recommended to her 
choice: Now as I well knew the riſques which 
young women, eſpecially women of family, 


ran by a brillant marriage, as rank and for- 
tune give young men of faſhion ſo many op- 


portunities to gratify their capricious fancies, 
I took particular care to endeavour to make 
my ſon ſenſible of the treaſure he would poſ- 
ſeſs in a good wife; and, at the ſame time, 
tried to convince him how very injurous to 
that wife, his conduct would be if he only 
neglected her. Happily, I found Lord Wood- 
ford, as he advanced to years of maturity, 
paid due reſpe&t to my admonitions, and diſ- 


covered affectionate attentions, which cannot 


but be highly in his favour, whenever he en- 
ters into the marriage ſtate. The young lady, 
therefore, who has, with the approbation of 
thoſe who have a right to diſpoſe of her, pre- 
ferred him, ought to be preferred by him to 
all her ſex: how cruelly will he behave, if he 
refuſes her! and how much unmerited afflicti- 
on ſhall I occaſion to a family with whom I 
have lived, from the firſt commencement of 


Our 
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©. our acquaintance, in the ſtricteſt friendſhip ! 
_ a few reflections on your own, and on Lord 


Woodford's fituation, muſt render the extreme 
impropriety of your continuing to encourage 
Lord Woodford's viſits unpueſtionable.—By a 
little confideration, you will alio be aware of 
the fatal conſequences neceſſarily to be appre- 
hended from his partiality in your behalf.— 
Let me, then, prevail on you, to give up all 
thoughts of my ſon, my dear Fanny: let me 
have reaſon, from your compliance with my 


wiſhes, to call you fo, and to eſtem you more 


and more every day : give me your word, that 
you will make no attempts to ſee Lord Wood- 
ford, that you will not correſpond with him, 
that you will oppoſe all the ſteps he may take 
either to write to you, or converſe with you.” 

I fat almoſt ſtupified with grief while my 
lady was ſpeaking, and when ſhe ſtopped, felt 
myſelf 3 incapable of making any 
reply. 

She looked at me, for a few moments, and 
ſeemed to pity me exceedingly. Then, riſing, 
faid, “ Come, Miſs Oſgood, itrive to conquer 
this veakneſs—1 cannot give it a harſher name 
Have recourſe to your reaſon, and ſucter 
me to convey you immediately to this friend 1 
have mentioned, who will treat you with as 
much affection and deference as if you were 
related to me.” 

Iſighed, but I could not ſpeak. 

Advancing towards me, ſhe laid, taking me 
by the hand, “Come, Fanny, ſummon up a 


little reſolution he carriage, which brought 


me, is at the door; we witl ring the bell, and 


and order your maid to ſend your cloatlis after 
you.“ 


1 ſtarted 
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I ſtarted: I ſhrunk from her touch 
c Whatz leave Lord Woodford,” cried I, 
«© without letting him know my deſign; with- 
out writing to him, without preparing him, in 


the leaſt, for my departure? No Tis impoffi- 


ble. Leave him who has done ſo much for me? 


my deliverer ? my protector ?—my friend? 
It muſt not cannot be.” 

“It muſt, indeed,” anſwered my lady. If 
you have the leaſt ſpark of gratitude, if you 
in any degree attempt to return the friendſhip 
he has diſcovered for you, fly from him im- 
mediately ; give him not the pain of bidding 
you farewel.” 

4 O, Madam,” replied I, half breathleſs, 
ſo violently was I agitated ; “ If he loves me, 
will he not ſuffer, cruelly ſuffer, if I leave him 
in ſo clandeſtine a manner ?—l1 can never con- 
ſent to it —I am dying at the thoughts of it.” 
„ Think no more about it,” ſaid ſhe, © but 
act at once: imagination, upon theſe occaſi- 
ons, generally affects us too much; I am, 
therefore, the more unwilling to have you 
leave any note or letter for my ſon: he will 
only brood over it, and doubly regret your 
departure.” 


In vain I oppoſed this obſtinacy, as I thought 


it, in Lady Woodford; in vain I begged, and 
intreated her to ſtay till I had juſt told him 
that I was going with his mother. She would 
not permit me: ſhe would not hear me.— 
Overpowered, at laſt, by her plauſible argu- 


ments, and flattering promiſes, I ſuffered my- 


ſelf to be led to the chaiſe. 

As ſoon as I found that the horſes went at 
a prodigious rate, I could not reſtrain my ago- 
nies—I was almoſt frantic to ſee myſelf car- 

1 | ried 
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ried farther and farther, from the man whom 


I fo fondly loved, whom I ſo highly valued. 
I ſcreamed; I abſolutely frighted Lady Wood- 
ford, who caught hold of me, and * 
conjured me to compoſe myſelf. 

« Compoſe myſelf, madam ?” — cried ko 
„ Can I poflibly compoſe myſelf, when I am 
torn, for ever, from the moſt amiable of men ? 


—Oh madam ! I cannot leave him tis impot- 
ſible.” 


“ Huſh, but, child,” replied ſhe, preſſing 


me to her boſom, with looks in which terror 
and pity, alternately, appeared“ Don't alarm 
yourſelf— Lou make me feel for my ſon.” 

« Oh! Madam,” anſwered I, weeping, ** you, 
even you, who are his mother, cannot feel for 
him more than I do.” 

With great difficulty, ſhe, at length, pre- 
vailed on me to be calm I felt myſelf, indeed, 
almoſt lifeleſs from fatigue : I ſat like a perſon 
deprived of ſenſe, without motion: I ſighed 


violently.— Every now and then, my lady took 


hold of my hand, and aſked me * how I did,” 
ſpeaking very kindly, tho? ſhe received no an- 
ſwers from me. 

At laſt we arrived in London.—The ſtreets 
were crowded, but the people I beheld, did 
not, in the leaſt, engage my attention. There 
was but one perſon in the world whom I wiſhed 
to ſee, and I had no hopes of ever ſeeing him 
again.—Dreadfully painful were my emotions, 
when I reflected upon my hopeleſs ſituation. 


When we ſtopped at Mrs. Stephens's, the 


lady with whom I was to live, they were oblig- 
ed to carry me out of the chaiſe ; I trembled 
ſo much, that I could ſcarce ſet my feet to the 
| ground, 
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I was led into a parlour, in which a very 
agreeable middle-aged woman received me, 

with great complacency in her countenance, 
and that complacency ſeemed to increaſe, on 
her finding me really diſtrefſed. She, imme- 
diately, endeavoured to alleviate my ſorrow by 
a gentleneſs of manners, and a ſoothing beha- 
viour, to which I could not, tho' deeply af- 
flicted, be inattentive.—Perceiving that I was 
almoſt ſuffocated by my grief, ſhe placed me in 
an elbow chair, called for a glaſs of wine and 
water with a few drops, end, in very affecti- 
onate accents, preſſed me to ſwollow a little, 
telling me, it would relieve me extremely. 

Lady Woodford, with great goodnature, 
joined in her requeſt : I then complied, and 
found momentary eaſe. My ſorrow was not 
abated, but I ſtrove to keep it down as much as 
poſſible while her Ladyſhip ſtayed. 

When ſhe roſe up to go, ſhe took me by the 
hand, and intreated me to try to baniſh all 
diſquieting ideas, aſſuring me, at the ſame 
time, that ſhe would be my friend. - She then 
aſked me, ſoftly, if I wanted any money. 

I replied in the negative. I ſighed to think 
that Lord Woodford bad amply ſupplied all 
my wants, and that I was to be ſeparated from 
_ for ever. Burſting into tcars, I exclaim- 

«© Oh my God! what do I ſuffer! and 
8 miſery will not the moſt generous of men 
endure when he hears that I have quitted him 
ſo abruptly !” 

Lady Woodford hurried away as ſoon as I. 
had ps Be theſe words—She was feelingiy 
affected by them. 
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